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| For 68 years DR. BARNARDO’S HOMES have been 
welcoming the Nation's orphan and destitute little ones, 
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8,500 now being supported 
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original packings. Barneys “Ready-Fills” solve the 
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undercharging (incorrect filling is the direct enemy 
of pipe-happiness). 


You must fill yovr pipe correctly, using “Ready-Fills” ; 
you cannot ¢¢ wong, and it is as easy and as quick as 
taking a cigarette from a packet and lighting up. 
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Good Tobacco, correctly filled into a good pipe is the 
definite formula for smoking joy: “ Ready-Fills” 
ensure it: each charge is uniform in blend and density 
and every pipeful results in a cool, sweet, clean, long- 
lasting smoke, calling for the use of one match only. 
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leeply satisfying, much favoured 
by men of Sport and Outdoors. 
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in Cartons of 12 - 1/2d. 


“ The best Empire yet’’.. 10d. oz 
Here is an Empire Blend with much 
of the character of the high-priced 
Mixtures... cool, sweet and satisfy- 
ing, without the least suggestion of 
harshness or “tang.” An outstand- 
ingly good Tobacco quite apart 
from considerations of price. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HE decision of M. Laval to go to Rome after all pre- 
pares Europe for the best piece of news it could well 
receive, for whatever may be the terms of the precise 
agreement reached, it is certain that neither Signor 
Mussolini nor the French Foreign Minister would risk 
his reputation by arranging the Rome meeting unless 
some agreement worth having were assured. In one 
sense, indeed, the agreement itself is a secondary matter. 
If this first visit paid by a French Foreign Minister to 
Rome since the War means that France and Italy have 
exchanged their smouldering antagonism for genuine 
cordiality, that alone, combined with the close associa- 
tion of Great Britain with both, and the existence of the 
League of Nations as an instrument through which their 
co-operation can find practical expression, will be 
sufficient in itself to re-establish confidence in Europe. 
Then, and only then, can the Disarmament Conference 
resume its labours with any hope of success. 


* * * * 


But actually, no doubt, more than that will be achieved. 
A settlement of the long-standing differences between 
France and Italy in Northern Africa seems certain, but 
the vexed question of naval parity will no doubt be left 
over till the general naval conference later in the year. 
What still remains uncertain is the extent of the progress 
made towards a broad agreement on the means of pre- 
serving the independence of Austria and _ stabilising 
the relations between the States in the Danube Valley. 
But unless very considerable progress had been made, 
M. Laval would quite certainly not have gone to Rome. 
The urgent need in South-East Europe is for a relaxation 
of the tension between Italy and Jugoslavia, and it will 
be surprising if the joint efforts of Signor Mussolini, 
M. Laval and Prince Paul are not found to have effected 
that. 


The Last Lap in the Saar 

The underlying tension in the Saar described by 
Mr. Powys Greenwood in his article from Saarbriicken 
on a later page has unfortunately found expression in 
various minor disturbances reported since that article 
was written. Feeling is obviously running high, and the 
days which intervene between this and the actual voting 
must be a time of serious anxiety for the Governing 
Commission, particularly since Mr. Knox and his col- 
leagues have reason to be well aware that any inter- 
vention they may find it necessary to make will bring 
abuse on them from one side or the other. That the 
International Force may have to be called on to support 
the police in the maintenance of order is possible enough, 
particularly since every local member of the police force 
is a partisan; but that, after all, is what the force is 
there for, and so far at any rate as the British contingent 
is concerned—there is no reason to write any differently 
regarding the others—it can be relied on to fulfil a 
difficult mission with tact as well as firmness. So far 
as can be seen, the danger of any irruption from outside 
the territory is completely excluded, and though a force 
of 3,000 is none too large for the maintenance of order 
among a population of 800,000, it should prove sufficient, 

* * * * 

Mr. Roosevelt’s New Congress 

The lines of immediate political developments in the 
United States will be set by President Roosevelt’s 
message to Congress, and since that will not be delivered 
till this issue of The Spectator has appeared comment 
on it must necessarily be deferred. But one essential 
feature of the situation may be noted. The Congress 
which is now opening its first session was, unlike its 
predecessor, elected after the New Deal had been in 
operation for over a year, and it was in the light of that 
that the President’s Democratic Party gained its over- 
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whelming victory. For the next few months therefore 
the President may expect to get from the two Houses 
anything he may ask. He has foreshadowed legislation 
regarding armament firms, but that is likely to be 
deferred till the Senate Commission and the special 
committee appointed by Mr. Roosevelt have got further 
with their work. A Senator from Idaho is to move a 
resolution inviting the President to take the United 
States into the League of Nations, but it will more than 
satisfy expectations on this side if he takes them into 
the Permanent Court of International Justice and 
secures authority to give an undertaking that America 
will not so press her rights as neutral as to frustrate 
steps that may be taken by the League of Nations 
against a covenant-breaker. But domestic affairs will 
necessarily bulk much larger than foreign, conspicuous in 
that field being, according to rumour, a vast public works 
programme and an unemployment insurance scheme on 
the British model—unless the two are to be regarded as 
alternatives. 
* * * * 

The Denounced Treaty 

The actual denunciation of the Washington Naval 
Treaty by Japan, which took place on Saturday, was 
accompanied by the expression of a number of unex- 
ceptionable sentiments regarding Japan’s desire for 
disarmament and peace. She is, of course, perfectly 
entitled to denounce the treaty, but no smooth words 
will disguise the seriousness of her act. The United 
States will certainly react by building up to the full limit 
permitted under the Treaty while it is still in force (till 
the end of 1936), and the coming manocuvres of the 
American fleet in the Pacific will acquire a significance 
which it is undesirable to have to attach to them. 
Japan, of course, claims that she is standing simply for 
*‘ equality in defence.’ What she is actually demanding 
is an arrangement that would give her unchallenged 
supremacy in the Western Pacific. There might be 
circumstances in which that would be open to no more 
objection than America’s supremacy in the Eastern 
Pacific. But for a nation with Japan’s record in regard 
to China from the time of the Twenty-One Points demand 
in 1915 down to the date when by her action in Man- 
churia she broke at once the League Covenant, the 
Kellogg Pact and the Nine Power Treaty, the claim is 
untenable. This country and the United States must 
unite to resist it. 

* * * 

India and the Reforms 

The opposition of leading Indian Liberals like Mr. 
Sastri, Sir Phiroze Sethna and Sir Chimantal Setalvad 
to the Report of the Joint Committee on Indian reforms 
is disappointing. But it must be remembered that the 
Liberals, who have often been charged with an undue 
subservience in relation to the Government of India, 
and an undue subordination of nationalist aspirations, 
can least afford to declare approval of the reforms. 
Criticism from all quarters in India was to be expected, 
‘but, as Sir Samuel Hoare observed in his broadcast 
address on Tuesday evening, there is no more sign of 
practical alternative proposals in India than in this 
country. In those circumstances there is only one 
policy for the Government—the policy the Government 
is adopting, of pressing forward firmly with a Bill to 
bring the reform proposals into force and of getting the 
new constitution working at the earliest possible date. 
The Secretary of State’s appeal to opponents like Lord 
Salisbury and Mr. Churchill to refrain from gratuitous 
obstruction now that they have been fairly beaten in 
both Houses as well as in their Party meeting, 
will not necessarily fall on deaf ears. Holding the 
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views they do, opponents of the Bill are entitled to 
make reasonable endeavours to improve what they 
consider a bad Bill by amendments, but between a few 
reasoned amendments and calculated obstruction there 
is a wide gulf. 

* * * x 
The Russian Executions 

The number of persons executed in Russia in connexion 

with the alleged murder plot of which the assassination 
of Kiroff was a feature is now given as 117. The number 
of sentences to exile—a fate awarded to Kameneff and 
Zinovieff—is unknown. Comparisons in mass-slaughter 
are not particularly instructive, but Russia appears to 
have fallen short by a good deal of the record created 
by Herr Hitler in the shootings of June 30th, and it 
might be claimed that at Moscow there was some 
semblance of a trial. 
more that the Soviet Government has taken over in all 
their undiminished brutality the methods of intimidation 
and repression to which its Imperial predecessor un- 
hesitatingly resorted. The resolution of condemnation 
passed by the Trade Union Congress and the Labour 
Party has naturally not been allowed to appear in the 
Russian papers, and there are no means of knowing what 
impression they have made on the Soviet leaders. Na 
doubt the average citizen is far less interested in the 
mass-executions than in the fact that he can buy black 
bread (at about 1s. a pound) without bread-cards for 
the first time for six years. 

* ** * * 
The Walwal Dispute 

The dispute between Italy and Abyssinia provokes 

some misgivings, and the desirability of getting it squarely 
before the League of Nations increases. The latest 
Abyssinian note to Geneva is still not in the form of a 
direct appeal to the League, but it embodies contentions 
—to the effect that the Walwal region, where the affray 
took place, has always been recognized as incontestably 
within Abyssinian territory—that deserve attention, and 
full amends to Italy are offered if the Abyssinian claim 
is proved by impartial examination to be unfounded. 
That is a reasonable attitude to adopt, and it would 
be profoundly unfortunate if at a moment when Italy 
is making notable endeavours to stabilize the peace of 
Europe she should take any steps in Africa which could 
be regarded as arbitrary and unjustified. That has not 
happened yet, and in spite of suggestions in not altogether 
friendly quarters, there is no reason to believe that 
Signor Mussolini will decline to conform to the normal 
League of Nations procedure if the Abyssinian Govern- 
ment does invoke the League, as it would be wise 
to do. The danger is that public opinion in Italy 
may make difficulties out of a false idea of prestige. 

** ** x * 


The Death of Cardinal Bourne 

The death of the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster 
removes a notable personality from the religious life of 
this country, though Cardinal Bourne will be remembered 
as the diligent and capable head of the Roman Catholic 
community in Great Britain rather than asa great national 
figure. His immediate predecessors, Cardinal Wiseman, 
Cardinal Manning and Cardinal Vaughan, for different 
reasons inevitably made a greater appeal to the popular 
imagination. Cardinal Bourne recognized, as he told the 
Catholic Congress at Leeds in 1910, that he lived in less 
heroic days, which must be marked by a work of develop- 
ment that would occupy a smaller place in history. For 
the quieter work of building on the foundations laid ty 
others he was well fitted, and he did not spare himself in 
the carrying of it out. He was eager that Roman 
Catholics should in every way do their share in working 
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for temperance and for peace, and should be represented 
jn various social activities. But he avoided with some 
care any publie action which would have involved his 
co-operation with the leaders of other Christian Churches 
lest he should seem to countenance heresy. The Malines 
Conversations he abhorred. His chief concern was to 
demonstrate that the Roman faith was as compatible 
with national feeling and tradition as the Protestantism 
which he recognized had so strong a hold on the British 
people, and he admirably preserved the balance between 
his religious and his political allegiance. 
* * * * 

A Gift of Trade to Germany 

it is quite impossible to understand the Government’s 
attitude to the proposed use of Red Star liners in a new 
trans-Atlantic service, and nothing that has been said 
by its spokesmen in the House of Commons makes its 
position intelligible. The declared ban on the new 
service was stated to be due to the fact that the Govern- 
ment, having acquired an interest in the Cunard-White 
Star Line, could not tolerate fresh competition. But now 
negotiations are far advanced for transferring the vessels 
to the German Arnold Bernstein Company, of Hamburg. 
Will the competition be any the less acute because it is 
directed by a German instead of a British company, and 
will the British nation or the British taxpayer gain any- 
thing when a German is substituted for a British personnel 
on the liners, and the profits are diverted from British to 
German pockets? It is impossible to see any single 
reason for the high-handed attitude of the Government. 

* * * * 


The World Problem of Workless Juveniles 

The remedy for juvenile unemployment, says a Report 
of the International Labour Office. is to increase the 
number of jobs or reduce the number of candidates ; 
and with the latter object it recommends the raising of 
the school age to at least fifteen. That is a step which 
the British Government has not been willing to take. 
The report further recommends full-time attendance 
at schools of all unemployed juveniles. We have gone 
part way to mect that requirement. As to employ- 
ment centres and recreational services they already to 
some extent exist in this country in the form of 
Labour Exchanges, and in the social side of the work of 
Instruction Centres and other agencies. Juvenile unem- 
ployment is today a world problem, and we may find some 
satisfaction in realizing that we have gone far beyond 
the majority of countries in adopting the ameliorative 
measures which the Labour Office recommends. But 
the first and most important of them all, the raising of the 
school age, we continue to neglect. 

* * * * 

Young Persons in Shops 

Hlow slowly social reform comes when there is no 
strongly organized force to insist on it is exemplified by 
the conditions of work which might be imposed on 
juveniles in shops until the new Shops Act became law 
on New Year’s Day. Up till then the law permitted a 
74-hour week, with certain stipulated meal intervals, 
for persons wholly or mainly employed. The new Act 
reduces the permitted hours of work for young persons 
to 52 hours in a normal week, which will be further 
reduced to 48 hours on December 27th, 19386. There is 
no sufficient reason why the full reform should have 
heen postponed. It is estimated that the hours of work 
of no fewer than 400,000 persons between 14 and 18 will 
affected, and there are some two million employees 
in shops who stand to benefit by the new provisions 
dealing with sanitary conditions. The law has been vastly 
improved. It now remains to enforce it. For this purpose 
a special inspectorate should be created. 
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“THE TIMES” AT 150 


THE congratulations addressed to The Times by 
the King and by representative persons in all walks 
of life on the celebration of its 150th anniversary 
have testified to the prestige which that unique news- 
paper continues to enjoy. They are remarkable in 
their volume and their quality, but not more so than 
the occasion justifies. The Times is not the oldest 
daily newspaper in this country ; it has not the largest 
circulation ; it is not the most financially prosperous. 
But it is beyond all comparison the most influential. 
No man or woman can claim to be keeping adequately 
abreast of the currents of opinion in this country who 
does not read it daily. And in the matter of professional 
ethics it sets a recognized standard for the journalism 
of the whole world. 

No accident accounts for its pre-eminence. It 
easily be shown that the moment of its birth was one 
favourable for the foundation of a great middle-class 
newspaper (for it was middle-class before it was aristo- 
cratic, and never aristocratic at the expense of its middle- 
class character). In the years around 1800 members 
of this class were increasingly demanding to be informed 
about world events. It was the period of a great war, 
when news was peculiarly exciting. It was also an 
age of mechanical invention which lent itself to new 
means of multiplying copies by print and new means 
of improving communications, so that news could be 
more readily transmitted and papers circulated. It 
was a time when new ideas were in the air demanding 
ventilation and discussion. 

All of these were conditions which made the arrival 
of a new kind of newspaper inevitable. But it is to the 
credit of the creators of The Times that they seized the 
opportunity and used it in such a way as to confer 
lasting benefits on journalism. To John Walter II 
is due the double credit of making his paper efficient 
by means of early authentic news and _ progressive 
equipment, and of making it independent. It was 
independent alike of the Government and of vested 
interests, and was therefore trusted; and this quality, 
along with its sound management, assured its success, 
But that would not have been enough if the position 
which had been well won by John Walter IL had not 
been maintained and strengthened first by the devoted 
and judicious work of Thomas Barnes and later by the 
diplomatic talent of Delane. 

The activities which have made The Times what it is 
today have been pursued unfalteringly and in the main 
successfully since the first decade of the last century. 
Its early achievements in securing exclusive news about 
the Napoleonic wars were the beginnings which led to 
the organization of a system of reliable special corre- 
spondence from every country in the world. Liberal 
and Reformist in the earlier part of the nineteenth 
ecntury, and Conservative in the later part and since, it 
has never at any time been either a purely Government 
organ or a party organ. Its leading articles may often 
have been fierce, and in the staidest of Victorian times 
often amazingly frank, even to the point of criticizing 
Royalty, but no one at any time doubted the sincerity 
of its opinions or the fairness of its presentation of news. 
Its power of collecting inside information was_ the 
greater because its editors and correspondents could be 
trusted not to publish what was told them in confidence ; 
and its opinions were all the more weighty because based 
upon knowledge of facts which were not always divulged. 
It has had its difficulties, and survived crises which 
might have spelt doom for a lesser paper. Behind it 
lies an incomparable tradition, and today it stands as 
high as ever, with authority and prestige undiminished. 
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A FATEFUL YEAR 


OR the last fifteen years the year 1935 has been regarded 

as a fateful date for Europe. Various factors fixed 

that idea in the mind, and it has remained there even 
after some of them have ceased to operate. Among 
the latter was the occupation of the Rhineland by 
Allied forces. That was to have continued till 1935, 
but the occupation was in fact terminated in 1930, 
by a decision which might have evoked from Germany 
some more audible expression of appreciation than it 
did. The League of Nations régime in the Saar, as 
no one needs to be reminded, was to run till January 
of 1935, when the decisive. plebiscite was to be taken. 
The implicit undertaking of the Allied signatories of 
the Treaty of Versailles to reduce their armaments as 
sequel to Germany’s enforced disarmament should, on 
any basis of reason and justice, have been fully honoured 
by the date at which the occupation of German territory 
was to:cease. And in accordance with the terms of 
another treaty the naval agreements reached at Wash- 
ington in 1921 could be denounced, as in fact they have 


been by one signatory, as 1935 began to dawn. Less 
specific, if more sensational, anticipations, as, for 


example, that 1935 would be the year in which this 
State or that would be equipped for war, there is no 
profit in discussing. 

The forces at work in 1935 are not what were imagined 
in 1920. The United States, it is true, had already 
withdrawn from the European scene, and in some respects 
she is more a part of it again today than she was then. 
There was no Fascism in 1920, and no Nazism, and none 
of those ebullitions of nationalism elsewhere by whose 
perversions and excesses the political atmosphere of 
the Continent is poisoned. Their existence is a sinister 
counterpoise to the evacuation of the Rhineland and the 
pending return of the Saargebiet to Germany. In 
1920, despite the wrangles of the peacemakers in the 
preceding year, the Continent believed it had turned its 
back on war. Today it is only just beginning to believe 
that war may after all be averted. And even that belief 
may be premature; we shall know before 1935 is out. 
But the outlook is at any rate improving. In the 
countries where opinion is free and the Press unfettered, 
chief among them Great Britain and France, the popular. 
demand for peace is overwhelming, and in the countries 
where opinions are prescribed officially the official mot 
@ordre is, equally, peace. The New Year speeches of 
Herr Hitler and his henchman, Dr. Goebbels, are evidence 
enough of that. If any reliance can be placed on such 
professions, Europe may face 1935 in confidence. 

But here, of course, is the crux. Can reliance, in fact, 
be placed on them? Is Germany merely talking peace 
to disguise her preparations for war? If her intentions 
are pacific, as she insists they are, why the feverish 
rearmament which everyone knows to be in progress, in 
defiance of the provisions of the Treaty of Versailles ? 
And who can ignore the danger that all the racial hatred 
engendered, and all the Nordic nonsense inculcated, and 
all the fanatical nationalism methodically fostered, 
may find its inevitable expression in some stroke that 
will demonstrate Germany’s recovered power, make 
the strength of her arm felt beyond her frontiers, and 
secure for her, it may be, not merely prestige but 
territory ?. That interpretation of German tendencies 
today is not to be dismissed as fantastic. It is, on the 
contrary, a perfectly tenable hypothesis. We must 
decide between accepting and rejecting it, and by our 
decision our attitude and actions must be determined. 


There are more reasons on the whole for rejection than 7 


for acceptance. 
regarded. 
would no doubt redouble their pacific professions. Facts 
rather than words must be the guide, and the facts 


The speeches of leaders may be dis. 


within the knowledge of everyone suggest that there are 7 


better explanations of Germany’s rearmament than a 
desire for war. What she demands above all things is 
prestige, equality, a right as unchallenged as Britain’s 
or France’s or Italy’s or Russia’s to recognition among 
the Great Powers of Europe. 
are fully armed. Germany is still largely disarmed, 
If we were in her place we should act as she is acting, 
Her refusal to accept a position of inferiority explains 
sufficiently any overt steps she has taken so far, par- 
ticularly since there is no reason to doubt the protesta- 
tions of Herr Hitler that his country wants no territory 
in the West and means to honour the ten-year truce she 
has concluded in the East. 

If Germany were the one element causing apprehension 
in a peaceful and united continent the grounds for reassur- 
ance would be very different from what they are. Dis- 
union, it is true, is diminishing. Russia has moved from 
isolation to co-operation. Jugoslavia, whose internal 
divisions exposed her to the perpetual danger of external 
interference, is showing signs, under the Prince Regent 
and the new Prime Minister, M. Jevtitch, of evolving a 
comprehensive nationalism embracing Croats and _ Slo- 
venes on an equal footing with the dominant Serbs. 
And in spite of an eleventh-hour hitch there is still justifi- 
vation for the hope that the valuable and far-reaching 


agreement of which M. Laval and Signor Mussolini were 


the architects, may materialize in something like its 
projected form. Good relations between France and 
Italy are as necessary to Europe as good relations between 
France and Germany. 

The reasons for the constant friction between the 
two countries are many, and have their roots deep 
in history, and the importance of the instinctive 
psychological antagonism between French democracy and 
Italian Fascism is not to be underrated. But there are 
no obstacles here which men of imagination and courage 
cannot surmount, and M. Laval and Signor Mussolini 
have exhibited both qualities in a high degree in the 
preparation of their project for guaranteeing the indepen- 
dence of Austria and the maintenance of the status quo 
in the Danubian basin. That must be interpreted, no 
doubt, simply as an agreement to resist all attempts to 
change frontiers by force. Not till that is settled once for 
all will the ground be cleared for the peaceful process of 
change provided for in the League of Nations Covenant. 
Signor Mussolini is master in his own house. He can 
sign whatever agreement he chooses. A failure in courage 
and resolution now would be a disaster for Europe. 

But in the last resort the fate of Europe in this fateful 
year lies in the hands of Great Britain more than any other 
State. We are in a unique position for profiting by both 
our detachment from the continent and our inseparable 
association with it. The one factor gives us the reputation 
of unbiassed arbiters, but we can only profit by it so far 
as we identify ourselves with Europe and recognize that 
our fate is bound up with the continent’s. Our action in 
regard to the Saar has given our voice a new authority, 
and the cause of that achievement is as important as the 
achievement itself. The claim of British Ministers that 
the influence of this country is uniformly for peace is just 
(though not as unique as some of them imply), and if the 
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influence is powerful enough peace will be impregnably 
established. But it must be established not merely as an 
jdeal but as a practical system, and defended if need be 
against assault. The importance of the Saar commit- 
ment is that it demonstrates the readiness of this country 


to take its part—on a scale not too modest to be symbolic 
—in the defence of peace. Any further move the Govern- 
ment can take in that direction will have immediately 
beneficial effects in Europe, and there is every indication 
that the people of this country would acclaim it. 


THE CLAIMS OF A NATIONAL THEATRE 


IHERE is always a conspicuous gap in public life 
at this season of the year. Parliament is not 
sitting; the Universities are in vacation; the schools 
on holiday. A few conferences are held which indicate 
that people have time on their hands. It is worthy of 
note that the only public buildings which are crowded 
night after night are the theatres. Though the theatres, 
as we know them, can scarcely be called institutions, 
and their life can only in a limited sense be called public 
life, their activity at this season is none the less significant. 
Does it not suggest that this interval between the acts 
of normal public affairs is the proper moment for a grand 
Dionysiac Festival, when national _ self-consciousness 
should be given imaginative expression in a theatre 
having some claims to splendour—one in which free 
producers and finished actors could show what may be 
done when drama is released from commerce ? 

The time has come when the Prime Minister’s 
attention should be called to words that he used some 
five years ago. At the end of 1929 neither he nor any- 
one else supposed that 2 gigantic economic slump was 
approaching, and that under the pressure that was 
coming neither Governments nor individuals would feel 
justified in spending large sums of money on such an 
object, however desirable, as a National Theatre. Five 
years ago the moment seemed the ideal one for launching 
a scheme. The Shakespeare Memorial National Theatre 
Committee, with accumulated funds at its disposal, 
had joined hands with the British Drama League, which 
had a large popular following in the country; and a 
group of Members of Parliament united with these two 
bodies in stating a case to Mr. MacDonald. Mr. 
MacDonald was sympathetic. He had often declared 
that man does not live by bread alone, and that a well- 
conducted State is one in which the arts and amenities 
are cneouraged. He therefore asked these bodies to 
agree upon a programme for a National Theatre, and 


to produce some evidence of public demand. The 
first was soon forthcoming. The second, perhaps, could 
have been provided by a subscription-list. But the 


slump came. Money-boxes were put away. The whole 
question, so far as the Government was concerned, was 
postponed to some more propitious occasion. 

But if ever that occasion should arise, it is surely now. 
Trade is improving, money is plentiful, actors are needing 
work, and the public—thanks to the activities of the 
Old Vie and Sadler’s Wells, the British Drama League, 
and the Festivals at Stratford, Malvern and elsewhere— 
is becoming ‘‘ drama-minded.” If it be granted that 
London, like most other capitals of the civilized world, 
ought to have an endowed National Theatre, then this 
moment of economic improvement ought to be the right 
one for a strenuous effort to turn this long-cherished 
dream into a reality. By some, perhaps, the need for 
it is not as fully realized as it should be. Why should 
not the existing theatres, they are inclined to ask, satisfy 
all the needs of the theatre-going public just as the 
publishers satisfy the needs of readers? The answer 
is that it costs twenty or thirty times as much to produce 
a play adequately as to produce a book. The financier 
who is putting up money for a play on commercial terms 


is looking for a play which is likely to have a long run, 
and he puts his trust in the familiar recipes which have 
been known to attract average playgoers in thousands. 
Theatrical managers, it is true, are not in a position to 
bet on certainties. But one big success among three 
or four failures will satisfy them, and it is the big success 
they are looking for. 

Drama cannot flourish under conditions which are 
wholly governed by box-office receipts. It is only under 
the repertory system, which has no attractions for com- 
mercial managements, that the best plays, whose appeal 
is uncertain or limited, can be consistently produced. 
Under this system a play can be given a few trials, and 
if it is a failure it can be dropped ; or if it should prove to 
be a splendid failure, it can be given another chance and 
perhaps, after all, win through. With a repertory com- 
pany such as could be gathered together at a National 
Theatre producers and actors would have the single aim 
of attaining the successes proper to drama; all would 
depend upon prestige, and the prestige would be that of 
the whole company, and not of one but a succession of 
different performances. 

The full possibilities of drama are never likely to be 

realized under the conditions which prevail in this country 
today. Literature has developed along one road, and 
the practice of the theatre along another, and their 
meeting point in literary drama has been apt to prove a 
forced and unnatural union. The theatre demands 
conditions under which all the arts may be pressed into 
its service and become a single art. It demands, first of 
all, if it be possible, magnificence in the theatre itself, 
which may provide the external atmosphere favourable 
to drama as a cathedral provides an atmosphere congenial 
to religion. It requires scenery. It may require appro- 
priate music and ballet. Above all, it requires actors 
trained to behave as parts of an organic whole, whose 
movements, gestures and facial expressions will make 
their proper contributicn to the scheme of the play. 
None of these elements in the perfectly produced play 
-an be separable from the theme and the spoken words. 
To produce such effects as these the members of a com- 
pany should not only be fine actors. They should also 
be performing constantly together. Continuous  co- 
operative effort is needed to produce that balance and 
harmony without which the theatre cannot realize its 
more splendid possibilities. 

Only in an endowed National Theatre can that con- 
tinuous study and practice of drama be possible which 
will produce such results. But if they can be attained 
in a National Theatre they will not stop there. Its 
stimulating influence will be felt throughout the whole 
dramatic profession, and amongst the amateurs in the 
provinces who profitably use their leisure in the activities 
of the Drama League. To attain an end such as this, 
which is in the proper sense of the term a national one, 
it would be worth while to spend money, and to spend 
it with munificence. The Government might well be 
pressed to make some grant out of the profits of the 
B.B.C., and the L.C.C. be empowered to contribute to 
an institution which would add to the permanent attrac- 
tions of London. But no doubt grants of public moncy 
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would be conditional upon support contributed by private 
subscribers. A well-chosen site, a distinguished architect, 
the plan of a fine theatre, and a programme of operations— 
these are some of the items which would require to be 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE New Year’s Honours list is more calculated to 
inspire meditation on the principle of honours in 
general than on the award of these honours in particular. 
It is a prosaic list, but so, on the whole, most of such 
lists are. In the case of civil servants, whose pecuniary 
reward is often less than their services merit, it is useful 
to have this convenient and acceptable method of 
recognizing years of conscientious and competent work 
with a step in some such order as the Bath or St. Michael 
and St. George. For the rest I am not at all sure that the 
self-denying ordinance of the Canadians (still largely 
though not completely observed) is not the better way. 
One congratulates A on his appearance in the list, knowing 
perfectly well that he has no more claim to be there than 
B or C or D, and not as much as E or F or G, none of 
whom figure in it, nor ever will, After all a great 
writer’s real honour is his writing, not a handle before 
his name, or letters after it. Literary values would not 
be substantially changed if we had to think of Sir Charles 
Dickens or Sir William Thackeray and plain Mr. Walter 


Scott. 
* * * x 


It must be a little irritating to each new recipient of the 
Garter to have the classical comment on that decoration 
quoted for his benefit; so I refrain from quoting it. 
But with the greatest respect in the world for the latest 
recipient, Lord Yarborough, of whom I know nothing 
beyond what the works of reference tell me, I cannot help 
feeling that an order so distinguished should be awarded 
as recognition of services of some distinction. Sir Austen 
Chamberlain was given the Garter for international ser- 
vices that culminated in the signature of the Locarno 
Treaty. The newest K.G. apparently gets his honour 
for owning 50,000 acres of land in Lincolnshire, and being 
a Lord-Lieutenant, M.F.H. and Provincial Grand Master. 
However admirably ali those functions are discharged—and 
on that I cast not a shadow of doubt—why, in the name 
of the Plantagenets, the Garter ? 

* * * * 

No one, I imagine, is qualified to assess the intrinsic 
value of the collection of Chinese and Far Eastern art. 
treasures acquired by the British Museum and Victoria 
and Albert Museum from Mr. George Eumorfopoulos. 
What is certain is that the sum of £100,000 which the 
museums are paying for it represents no more than a 
fraction of what the collection would have fetched at 
public auction, even at the present rather unfavourable 
moment. The outstanding feature is the porcelains, for 
over and over again it will be found that some rare type 
of which all our national collections put together can only 
raise a single specimen is represented by half a dozen 
or more pieces in the Eumorfopoulos collection. The 
bronzes are hardly less important, and the paintings and 
sculpture are in no sense unworthy of their association, 
Mr. Eumorfopoulos, in spite of his name, is pure British, 
for he was born in Liverpool a little more than seventy 
years ago. His father was Greek, and Mr. Eumorfopoulos 
himself (who had begun collecting even as a boy of 
20), after trading with his father in wheat and grain 
from Russia and other Eastern countries, some twenty 
vears ago joined the well-known merchant banking house 
of Ralli Brothers, probably the biggest Greek firm in the 
world. 
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described and explained. With the assurance that 
the right men meant business, and that the Government > 
would grant something more substantial than good wishes, y. 
an appeal to the public should not be in vain. 





The announcement of a 75 per cent. dividend by 
Vauxhall Motors, after 14 years with no dividend at all, 
is one of many evidences of the uniform prosperity of 
the motor-car industry in this country. Cars are being 
poured out in steadily increasing numbers to run on 
roads whose capacity to accommodate them hardly 
changes at all. And since fatalities bear some rough 
relation (though by no means a precise relation) to the 
number of cars in action, the prospect of a reduction in 
road-deaths looks singularly gloomy. If there were 





reason to think we had reached saturation-point in the | th 
matter of cars the case would be different, but a glance i a 
at the comparative figures for Great Britain and the | t* 
United States soon dispels any illusion on that point. | / - 

i oO 


The latest American statistics I happen to have available 
are for 1931. In that year close on 26,000,000 cars were | * 








licensed. For this country, for 1933, the figure was 
2,280,000. In America one car to every five of the Tl 
inhabitants ; here one car to every twenty. Road deaths de 
last week were 160. If we quadruple our car total, to mt 
reach America’s proportion——? hi 
* * * * L 
I notice in one or two obituary notices of Cardinal ” 
Bourne references to his emphatic denunciation of the ee 
seneral Strike in 1926. That, of course, is a matter of : 
history, but I believe the Cardinal-Archbishop’s original Pn 
attitude to the crisis was much less decisive. According z 
to information cn which I have reason to rely, Cardinal es 
Bourne expressed his willingness to sign the conciliatory [ - 
statement issued by the Archbishop of Canterbury, and [ D 
actually returned the draft-statement to Lambeth with [ “" 
various emendations which Dr. Davidson was quite ready 4 re 
to accept. Then, with some suddenness he changed his F re 
view, and in a declaration made at High Mass condemned | ; 
the strike in language differing very notably from the | . 
Archbishop’s. . » 
* * * * n. 
Disturbing news reaches me about that hardest worked . 
of all classical tags Tempora mutantur, nos et mutamur in |“ 
illis. Everyone knows it as the most familiar of Horatian é : 
lines. Did not that greatest of living Horatians, Dr. T. E. : 
Page, so aseribe it in his admirable salutation to The i . 
Times on Monday ? Now it appears that it was written ‘ ‘i 
not by Horace at all but by some person calling himself | ( 
Matthew Borbonius, who put it into the mouth of one 
of the Emperor Lothairs (or is it Emperors Lethair ?). . 
What is more, the first word, it appears, should not be . 
tempora at all but omnia. All I can say is that if Horace | =“ 
did not write the line his omission is inexcusable. i 
* * * * : : 
It would be hard to think of a happier expe- | 4 
dient in connexion with geography lessons than the, | , 
arrangement (described at a meeting of the Geographical | , 
Association on Wednesday) whereby a particular tramp, [| , 
steamer is adopted by a particular elementary school, | , 
whose children follow the ship’s wanderings over the [| . 
globe, get letters from its officers and men at ports } 
where they touch, and generally make the vessel’s } 
fortunes their own. School journeys are admirable ; . 
so is correspondence between children of one country , 


and those of another ; but the ship-adoption idea seems 
to me as good as any. JANUS. P 
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A PROGRESSIVE POLICY: I. FREEDOM AND PLANNING 


By THE MARQUESS OF LOTHIAN 


HE world today resounds with the argument that 
the economic system which worked such wonders 
in raising the standard of living for the Western world 
four- or five-fold in the last century has broken down. 
The Tories, or that section of them which follows Mr. 
Walter Elliot, think that it must be replaced by a system 
of planned national self-sufficiency under government 
regulation and control. Some of them would prefer the 
self-sufficient Empire adumbrated at Ottawa, though 
economic nationalism leads us inevitably to the economic 
dismemberment of the Commonwealth as_ political 
nationalism has already led to its political dismember- 
ment. The Labour Party, on the other hand, thinks 
that private enterprise must be abolished altogether and 
the conduct of the economic life of the nation must be 
taken over by the Socialist State. Some of them would 
do this piecemeal ; others, under the strident leadership 
of Sir Stafford Cripps, would nationalize land, finance 
and industry, within the lifetime of a single Parliament. 
Amid these contentions Liberals stand unmoved. 
They are convinced that when the shouting has died 
down and all the experiments have been tried, it will once 
more become obvious to all that the way forward for 
humanity is fidelity to the three basic principles of 
Liberal economic philosophy, private enterprise, free 
trade and social reform, however much their application 
will require re-statement to suit modern conditions. 
Their unmoved faith rests upon the conviction that in an 
age when invention and machinery have, for the first time 
in human history, made possible plenty for all and when 
the imperative demand of mankind is for a rapid and 
universal rise in the standard of living, including the 
provision of work for everybody, the only way forward 
is to maintain in being the basic principles which alone 
have been successful in the past. They do not think that 
the so-called capitalist system has broken down: they 
think that it has been dislocated by the War and by 
short-sighted interference in its working by governments 
responding not to economic science but to political 
nationalism or voters’ desires. They do not think that 
the evils so created can be cured by strengthening 
economic nationalism or economic imperialism or by 
increased government interference or control. Nor do 
they think it can be cured by suppressing private enter- 
prise and socializing everything and everybody, slowly or 
suddenly. All these panaceas, in their view, will fail for 
the simple reason that—except for 100 per cent. world- 
Communism—they ignore or fail to provide for the basic 
requirement of the whole situation, namely, the adjust- 
ment of supply and demand in a world which is changing 
and progressing more rapidly than ever before. 

The problem can be put quite simply. The rise in the 
standard of living comes mainly from the cheapening of 
retail sale prices, the invention of new commodities and 
the distribution everywhere of the food-stuffs and raw 
materials of the whole earth. For instance, in return for 
a day’s labour at a specialized job a working man and his 
wife today has a choice of the food-stuffs of the globe 
often delivered to his door, an extraordinary variety of 
cheap clothing, gas or electric light, books and news- 
papers, radio and other amusements, and quick transport 
by ’bus, bicycle, “‘ sharry ” or small car to the sea or 
countryside, at week-ends or holidays. A century ago he 
never left his village, lived at night by a tallow candle, 
saw neither book nor newspaper, had to eat what his own 
countryside produced and that at inordinate prices, and 


wear what his wife could sew or the local cobbler make. 
All this advance, and it can be indefinitely continued, 
has come from ceaseless inventions and enterprise by count- 
less individuals and firms, usually using borrowed capital, 
and trying to sell a better or a cheaper commodity or 
a better or a cheaper service to the consumer, at a profit 
to themselves. But practically every one of the myriad 
and incredibly complex changes which thus take place 
every hour of the day, involves two things, some migration 
of labour from one kind of employment to another and 
the destruction of some old capital and the provision of 
some new capital. The migration of labour in Great 
Britain alone in the ten years before 1933 from one 
industry to another amounted to about 2,500,000 persons. 

How are the adjustments both on the side of capital 
and labour brought about so that despite the fact that 
almost every unit in the world economic system is in 
constant change and flux, supply was kept, up to 1914, 
in reasonable relation to demand and almost the whole 
of non-peasant humanity found employment, though in 
constantly changing jobs ? The answer is the adjustment 
was made by the force of competition in the open market, 
or more briefly the price system, which replaced old 
businesses by new businesses or forced them to become 
up-to-date and which moved labour to where it was 
required. The process, of course, was painful, both for 
much capital and much labour. But progress is usually 
painful for human nature, and Liberalism devised the 
great structure of Social Reform to sustain the weak 
and the old, to mitigate the more ruthless effects of 
competition for the normal man and woman, and to 
lessen inequalities in wealth. None the less the system 
was conspicuously successful in its main job of steadily 
improving the standard of living of mankind and of 
keeping people employed in a world which was changing 
at ever-increasing speed. And it has been the core of 
true Liberal doctrine despite the ingenious arguments 
of Sir Josiah Stamp at the last meeting of the British 
Association, that however much you may “ plan” a 
mitigation of the effects of competition on the human 
factor, to interfere with competition itself as the basic 
regulation force is to spell unemployment, a lowered 
standard of living and eventual disaster. 

Our troubles, economic and monetary, today are 
fundamentally due to dislocation of the price and market 
system by political action—the War, economic national- 
ism, and. government interference—with the competitive 
process. The remedies, so popular today, will only 
make the maladjustment situation worse. For instance, 
Mr. Walter Elliot, like all nationalist planners, is daily 
intensifying the world dislocation of supply and demand 
in food products and that will eventually break down 
even the most dictatorial systems for maintaining prices 
or controlling production in the home market alone. 
Europe cannot produce all its own. food-stuffs at costs 
two or three times as high as it has bought and can still 
buy them from North America and the Southern Hemi- 
sphere, and the New World cannot insist in making all 
its own manufactures more expensively than it can buy 
some of them from the Old World, without causing 
unemployment (30,000,000 in 1933) and a lower standard 
of living, at home and abroad. The Trades Union Con- 
gress cannot artificially shorten hours and _ heighten 
wages without producing unemployment in the capital 
goods industries, as President Roosevelt has found, 
and if the Labour party nationalizes the coal, textiles, 
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iron and steel, railways and banking, it will only find 
itself confronted with the problem of creating new State 
industries to give jobs to surplus workers in a world in 
which people will be very shy of investing their money, 
industries whicn will have to find customers in markets 
in competition with private enterprise. Gradualist 
Socialism simply will not work. It can only result in 
chaos. No wonder that Sir Stafford Cripps, Mrs. Wootton 
and Mr. G: R. Mitchison seem to come to the conclusion 
that the only way of establishing Socialism is to nationalize 
everything at once (which means prohibiting private 
competition)—that is establish what will in effect be 
Communism by Parliamentary or if necessary revolution- 
ary means! 


So Liberals stand firm. They remain convinced that, 








and freedom of competition in the market, gradually 
to bring supply and demand once more into adjustment 
‘and so end unemployment, both at home and abroad, 
But they are no less wedded than ever to “ Social 
reform ” under democratic control, now renamed *‘ 
ning,” 
private enterprise, except in the field of monopoly, is 
left as the mainspring of economic development, I have | 
not space to discuss. 

[Sir Arthur Salter will write in this series next week on | 
“ Planned Socialization.” | 


THE SAAR FROM WITHIN 


By 


T is New Year’s Eve, and Saarbriicken is in festive 
mood. As I have the good fortune to represent 
The Spectator, and not to have to provide an avid daily 
with its quota of sensation, I can be in festive mood too. 
For, according to an old acquaintance who is well on the 
way to becoming doyen of the large corps of Special 
Correspondents assembled in this pleasant border town, 
it is about as easy to get news out of Saarbriicken as 
blood out of a stone. 

Indeed, there is less visible excitement than before a 
General Election in England. Flags are forbidden ; the 
only public demonstration in the offing is that of the 
** Status-Quo”’ parties on January 6th; and there are 
no public meetings, admission being confined to ticket- 
holders belonging to the opposing groups or their 
affiliated organizations. The reason for this measure, a 
police order, was demonstrated yesterday, when a private 
meeting of a Status-Quo party was broken up by a number 
of men alleged to belong to the “ German Front,’’ who 
had somehow gained admission, and the speaker, a 
well-known Catholie emigrant, injured. 

Although this sort of thing is rare—this seems to have 
been the first violent incident at a meeting for some 
time—even the casual observer can find here and there 
signs of the underlying tension. He may notice the 
expression of bystanders as the other side emerges from 
a meeting, or catch a chance remark from a passer-by, 
or notice the gesture of someone in the groups w hich 
gather perpetually outside the windows where the propa- 
ganda and newspapers of the parties are publicly dis- 
played. But to realize the intense bitterness of the 
struggle it is necessary to take a look at the windows 
themselves. 

The propaganda of the adherents of the status quo— 
the Communist-Social Democratic ‘‘ Freedom Front ” 
and the newly-formed ‘‘ German People’s Union,” which 
is endeavouring to win over Catholics and Protestants 
on religious grounds—concentrates on the struggle against 
National Socialism. Their pamphlets bear titles like 
‘““The White Book of June 30th,” ‘‘ Hitler runs Amok,”’ 
“Cross or Swastika’; their newspapers have headlines 
such as “ New Blood Bath,” “* New 30th of June Con- 
firmed,” “*The Death Agony of the Dictatorship,” 
“For Christ and Germany against Hitler and the 
Heathens.” With the natural exception of the Com- 
munists, they lay great stress on their German patriotism, 
maintaining that their object in voting for the status 
quo is to help to defeat Hitlerism and thus prepare the 
way for a later return of the Saar to a new Germany 
purged of the Brown Terror. Some even go to the 


H. POWYS GREENWOOD 


Saarbriicken, December 31st. 

length of maintaining that a vote for the status quo 
is really a vote for Germany against France, for, they 
say, in the event of there being a majority for the status 
quo the territory will remain undivided under the League 
and can return to Germany later, while if the majority 


vote to return to Germany now the League may decide | 


to divide the Territory and even allocate part to France. 

It is obviously of immense importance for this line 
of argument that the question of a subsequent vote 
should be clearly settled. But it is not. The German 
Front is naturally anxious to prove that this is the last 
chance of going back to Germany, and can urge with 
some reason that the relevant passage of the League 


short of adopting the impossible ideal of world Com) 
munism, the only way forward for humanity is to reverse) 
the tendencies of the last few years, and once more to@ 
allow the basic forces of private enterprise and of price” 


* plan. |7 
the immense possibilities of which, even when! ~ 
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Council’s resolution is obscure, that the Aloisi Report | 
contains no reference to the matter, and that the declar- | 
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it adds, 
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ations of Messrs. Laval, Litvinoff 
no sense binding on the League. 
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the Status-Quo partics have very divergent political | 


views. Are they going to wait until the German political 
régime is equally acceptable to Catholics 
munists ? 


The German Front is at great pains to keep the issuc 


of patriotism to the fore. It maintains that the question 
is not whether the Saar is for or against Hitler, but 
whether it is for or against Germany. Opponents are 
invariably referred to as “ Separatists’’ and generally 
as traitors. Continued efforts are made to prove that 
they are bribed by the French. 

The German Front consists of two distinct groups. 
There are the enthusiastic Nazis, comprising above all 
the younger members of the population, as well as a 
fair proportion of the lower-middle class and a few of the 
working-class. But more important are those who 
say that the Saar is German and must go back to Germany 
whatever régime may be in power. Although their 
newspapers are more cautious, many of them freely 
admit in private conversation that much in the Third 
Reich is unsatisfactory, even Ceplorable. But that 
(they hold) should not affect their patriotic duty. Indeed, it 
only adds to the overwhelming reasons for rejoining 
Germany. They must struggle to alter conditions in 
the Fatherland from within, not under the protection 
of foreigners from without. If their brother Catholics 
are being persecuted in the Reich, should they not 
join them and trust to the justice of their cause prevailing 
in the end ? 

There is an unmistakeable dignity and courage about 
this position which was well expressed to me by two 
leading members of the German Front, men who are 
fully aware that after the return to Germany their 
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personal positions will be exceedingly difficult. At a 
meeting of the same Christian Trades Unions which 
have been so ruthlessly liquidated in the Reich, the 
leader, Herr Peter Kiefer, did not mince matters. He 
boldly defended men who have been cruelly defamed 
by the Nazis; he did not say one word about there 
being material or other advantages in entering the 
Third Reich ; he simply said that the return to Germany 
was a natural duty. There was not a great deal of 
applause ; the speech did not call for it. But as I 
looked down upon the hundreds of earnest, intensely 
respectable German working-men, with their Sunday 
suits and scrupulously clean white collars, I could not 
doubt that the speaker had caught the mood of his 
audience. 

Courage, however, is certainly not confined to one 
side. It takes a good deal to fight for the Status Quo, or 
even to attend meetings. The Governing Commission 
has been repeatedly attacked by the German Front for 
favouring its adversaries. But unless the Commission 
was to abdicate altogether, it had to protect the Status 
Quo parties from the tremendous pressure towards 
“ Gleichschaltung”’ on the German model, and to ensure 
fair play and free speech. With a naturally partisan 


police and little support from within the Territory, the 
task was not easy. It was unfortunate that political 
emigrants had to be enlisted in the police—nothing has 
caused more bitterness—but they did at any rate help 
to redress the balance. The Treaty-makers of Versailles 
can never have contemplated that the Saar settlement 
would saddle the League with the thankless task of keep- 
ing the ring for a purely German political struggle. 

There is no doubt, however, that the League has at 
last discovered the proper way to set about the job. In 
spite of the unfortunate Hemsley-Justice affair, the 
British and neutral police officers have produced a much 
better state of affairs then when the German emigrant 
officers were faced by unsympathetic subordinates. 
The Election Courts with their neutral judges are func- 
tioning fairly and efficiently. And, above all, the joint 
international force under the auspices of the League is 
settling down well together. British, Swedish, Italians, 
Dutch, all seem to have established benevolent relations 
with the inhabitants. ‘‘ Of course,” said a street-vendor 
of excellent sausages, ‘there was no real need for the 
troops. But, after all, they do bring money.” 

[In neat week's “ Spectator” Mr. Greenwood will discuss 
the probable results of the coming plebiscite.| 


LORD EUSTACE’S YOUNG MEN 


By OUR PARLIAMENTARY CORRESPONDENT 


N the session of Parliament that has just closed a 
new force has entered politics. They are the young 
men. This is the youngest Parliament within living 
memory, but for three years the young men have done 
little to justify their generation. Indeed up to this 
autumn the outstanding successes outside the Treasury 
Bench have been Mr. Winston Churchill, aged sixty, 
and Sir Austen Chamberlain, aged seventy-one. From 
their different angles of approach they have performed 
all the services of the rising back-bencher—lecturing or 
goading the Government according to their temper- 
aments, and generally directing on the Ministry a cataract 
of criticism and advice. The young men have been 
silent. Now a group of them has spoken at last, and in 
a few weeks it has given the Government more cause 
for anxiety than the Diehards themselves. 

Vor it is an attack from the Left, and it is to the Left 
that the Government realize they must make a successful 
appeal if they are to achieve a second lease of power 
after the next election. In domestic policy these young 
men are planners. They are working for a reorganization 
of industry very similar to that worked out in the Liberal 
Yellow Book in 1929. In foreign policy they clamour 
for a lead from Great Britain in the direction of pooled 
security. Though most of them are Conservatives, they 
are not party men in the old sense of the term. They 
want a Radical policy that will attract the most active 
elements in all parties. They are in fact trying to give 
a permanent and concrete meaning to all the vague 
platform verbiage at the last election about the need 
for a National Government. 

Who are these young men? At their head is Lord 
Eustace Perey. Rather surprisingly no place was 
found for him when the National Government was 
formed, and from his corner seat below the gangway 
he has had leisure to watch the scene, and bring his 
really brilliant mind to the working out of the problems 
of reconstruction. The result has been a series 
thoughtful speeches which have attracted considerable 
attention, even if they have occasionally, by the 
“Greats ’ language in which they have been clothed, 


of 


tended to confuse counsel. But Lord Eustace can at 
times be a very formidable debater, as was shown by his 
answer to Sir Henry Page-Croft in the India debate, 
when he delivered a devastating exposure of the Diehard 
case. It is rumoured that this speech is likely to carry 
him back into the Cabinet. It would bea great blow 
to the young men grouped around him, for with his. air 
of authority and detachment and his originality of thought 
he is the ideal leader for those who want not merely a 
programme but a philosophy. 

The only man wha could take his place as leader of 
the group is the second in command, Mr. Harold Mac- 
millan. He has all the qualities for the Front Bench— 
the quick grasp of the essentials of a problem, and their 
interpretation in a striking phrase, and above all tireless 
industry. What he lacks is_ self-confidence. It is 
not surprising, for though he has been a “rising” young 
man for nearly ten years he still remains unrewarded 
even by the obscurest of Under-Secretaryships. Mr. 
Harold Macmillan is indeed a standing witness of the 
nonsense that Mr. Baldwin continues to talk about the 
young men not being yet ready for responsibility. For 
Mr. Macmillan is in the early forties, already nearly 
ten years older than Mr. Churchill when he was Home 
Secretary. 

Younger, but not unlike Mr. Macmillan in the manner and 
matter of his speeches, is Mr. Hugh Molson. He is the 
type of politician that reads blue books in bed. An ex- 
President of the Oxford Union, barely thirty years of age, 
he would be classed certainly in the first three of the 
young men who have made their mark in this Parliament. 
Another in the group who is making a Parliamentary 
reputation is Mr. Richard Law, the son of the late Mr. 
Bonar Law. He has that rare quality of the young poli- 
tician in these days—the courage to state what he 
believes at the risk of displeasing his leaders. His 
attack on Sir John Simon a few weeks ago was par- 
ticularly effective. He is the only Government sup- 
porter I have yet heard who has adopted the same attitude 
towards the Foreign Secretary in the Chamber that we 
all do in the smoking-rooms. 
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Others who can make effective interventions in debate 
are Mr. Tom Martin, the Whip of the group, a dark- 
haired young man who won one of the “ hopeless ” 
Durham seats and, therefore, can speak with real know- 
ledge and authority on the tragedy of the distressed 
areas, Mr. Hamilton Kerr, who seconded Mr. Bernays 
when he introduced the Industrial Councils Bill on 
behalf of the Liberal Party, and Mr. Ker Lindsay, who 
sprang into fame with his speech proposing the Loyal 
Address. Also included in the group are Mr. Crossley 
and Mr. Kenneth Lindsay. Mr. Crossley is an effective 
spokesman of the cotton trade, and Mr. Kenneth Lindsay, 
by his practical knowledge of industrial conditions and 
width of sympathy makes the House realize what the 
contribution of National Labour ought to be to the 
National Government and most emphatically is not. 
Space forbids me to mention all the members of the 
Percy group, some twenty in number. ‘The fact is that 
with a few exceptions they include all the able young 


—— 


men with, for want of a better term, left-wing va ‘ 


on the Government benches. 
Groups have, of course, a transient life in the House otf 
Commons. Some of these young men sit for very unsafe | 


seats, and in the angry waters of the next election they | es 





will be swallowed up. But there are eighteen months of 7 
this Parliament still to run, and it is just possible that in 


that time they will be able to make or break the National | 


Government. Certainly for those who desire a National 
Government that is not just Conservatism under a vote- 


winning label they are the most hopeful sign in this | 
A coalition of Liberals and the Tory 7 
Radicals and a section of Trades Union Labour on a pro- 
gramme of National reconstruction has remained an idle 
dream ever since the War. There is a chance that Lord | 
At | 
any rate, Mr. Lloyd George, who clearly appears to cherish | 


Parliament. 


Eustace Percy’s young men may make it a reality. 






















hopes of a National Government of the Left, would do | 


well to watch them carefully. 


A SCHOOL IN SPAIN 


By MAY YATES 


GAINST a background of political unrest and 
A mistrust, of violent individualism which, at its 
best, seeks regional, rather than national prosperity, 
Spain is slowly but surely working out a new educational 
pattern for the world in the Escuela Internacional 
Espanola of Madrid, in which children are taught in 
three languages, Spanish, French and English or German, 
from the age of 4 to the age of 17. 

By starting the study of languages at 11, as is the 
common practice in England, the teaching falls into the 
most crowded years of the child’s school life, and into 
a period when his desire to talk is not nearly so urgent 
as it is in his earlier years; the self-consciousness and 
shyness of adolescence is a great hindrance to self- 
expression even in the mother-tongue ; still more so in a 
foreign language. The psychological idea behind this 
experimental school is that foreign languages should be 
presented to the child at the age when he _ begins 
to love collecting words (usually between 3 and 4), so 
that young Spain shall grow up able, not merely 
to read and write (these are secondary considerations in 
this particular school) but to understand and speak 
the languages of its political neighbours. The ideal 
behind this quite practical aim is that through this 
knowledge of other languages, 
native teachers, children may learn to admire, and to 
combine with their own, the ideals of other nations. 
One of the great difficulties of Spain throughout the 
ages has been the inability of her people to compromise, 
to launch fresh schemes needing practical co-operation 
rather than brilliance of conception. Possibly the 
English and German teaching in the school may help 
to balance this defect of a too passionate idealism which, 
soaring out of touch with reality, falls baffled to the ground. 

The founder of the Madrid School is Senor José 
Castillejo, Professor of Law in the University of Madrid. 
Having conceived the idea, he put it before the heads 
of several families who desired for their children more 
modern edueation than either Church or State could 
afford, and the school first started with 15 children in a 
private house. Two teachers lived in the house, one 
Spanish and one English, and for the first term or two 
the school met only in the mornings. It rapidly outgrew 
its premises and needed a French, then a German 
teacher, then two of each nationality; then three, for 
the classes are kept small and never have more than 
15 children. In 1930 the first school building was 





presented always by 


erected on land purchased by eleven friends of the 
school—a_ splendid site—high and airy with a fine 
garden and playground. Still the school grew and in 
another year or two needed a Residencia where foreign 
teachers and children whose homes were at a distance 
might live. The Residencia has also a dining-hall where 
all the children dine. The second school building was 
built in 1932 and has ten good classrooms, a spacious 
music room and a studio. The school now has about 
150 children and could accommodate more. Already 
there is a rumour of a third school building and of a 
swimming pool. 

How is it all financed ? The land and the property 
now belong to a body of parents and friends of the 
school, whose legal style and title is ‘‘ La Sociedad de 
Educacién Internacional.” They not only _ hold 
shares in the school but, to some extent, direct its 
policy. Things are all very much more personal in 
Spain than in England. Parents often visit the school 
and walk into the classes to see for themselves what is 


being taught and how. Afterwards, no doubt, in the 
Parents’ Committee they discuss ‘“ Why?” On the 


whole, however, the relationships between parents and 
staff are very happy, and parents not only feel but 
evpress gratitude when their children have been carefully 
taught. Which is better than much salary, 

It is a wonderfully happy school and an interesting 
and inspiring place to work in. The children’s first 
vocabulary is built to meet their immediate needs ; 
in English they first learn the school words, e.g., chair, 
table; sit, stand; in, out; &c., then the names of 
parts of the body and garments; of toys and animals ; 
of sun, moon and stars; of God the Father and the 
child Jesus. They learn by doing, by touching and naming 
and moving objects, by imitating actions, by Singing 
Games, by dramatizing Nursery Rhymes. At the age of 
7 the children pass into Group TI, having already con- 
siderable power of expression. In this next group they 
practise Reading and Writing and receive lessons in 
Drawing and Handwork in the foreign language. Gradu- 
ally the vocabulary is enlarged until the children can 
follow simple stories and can make some attempt at 
narration, e.g., of fables and repetitive stories and of 
simple fairy stories such as Hans Andersen’s “ The 
Little Fir Tree.” They like best, however, to act their 
stories, which they do con mucho gusto to use their own 
phrase. To see Spanish children act the story of 
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* Epaminondas ” is an enlivening experience. When 
they are 9, the boys and girls pass on to harder 
nk: the direct method of teaching still prevails, but 
more time is given to written work, especially to Dictation 
and to the elements of Grammar. Dramatic expression 
js still encouraged and the children extemporize their 
own plays from stories and poetry chosen by the teacher. 
At this stage, lessons in History and Geography are 
given, while lessons in Games, Dancing, Handwork and 
Needlework are still given in English. The response 
to these more practical subjects is excellent. 

If the work in the Lower School has been faithfully 
done, the child reaches the Upper School at 11 with 
real facility of speech and the ability to read text-books 
in English perhaps one grade lower than those read by 
English boys and girls. Here the work proceeds on more 
formal lines, both grammar and spelling need consolida- 
ting and for the first time, translation is used as a help 
to ensuring precision in the use of English. Both here 
and in the Lower School, gramophone records of songs 
and lyries are used at least once a week, to help children 
to form the habit of listening, which is the first essential 
in learning a language, and to accustom them to both 
men’s and women’s voices of different pitch. By the 
time the boys and girls reach 13 and 14, they are able 
to read and to act scenes from Shakespeare, while they 
show a keen appreciation of English lyrical poetry. 
Moreover, they speak idiomatically and with a good 
accent and have quite a treasury of English stories and 
traditional songs and proverbs in their minds, stories 
and songs which enshrine something of the traditional 
English qualities. It is impossible, at present, to record 


progress keyond the age of 14, as this is the highest 
complete class which has yet worked its way through the 
school. May it have a brilliant future. 

But this idea of the International School is capable of 
expansion. Why should there not be an International 
School in every Capital of Europe? Why should there 
not be a Society of International Schools to enable 
teachers and children to move from one school to another 
and so to improve their facility as linguists? Why 
should not these International Schools of the future have 
groups of children of various nationalities ? At present, 
in the Madrid school, practically all the children are 
Spanish ; there are two American boys and five German 
boys and girls, but all the rest are Spanish. Only the 
teachers are “ International.” In Madrid the school 
competes with an older established Colegio Inglés, a 
Lycée Francés and a Colegio Aleman; these, of course, 
offer a national, not an international education. In 
London, one feels, the idea could be worked out much 
better than in Madrid, because the organization and 
equipment of the school would be a simpler proposition 
in England than in Spain. In London, probably, parents 
would wish for English, French and German as the 
fundamental languages and it would not be difficult to 
find really keen and competent French and German 
teachers already in England. What would be diflicult, 
would be the first step—the getting into touch with 
parents of young children to-whom such a school would 
appeal if established, e.g., in Hampstead; and the 
getting into touch with individuals or societies who would 
promise moral and financial help until the school became 
well known and self-supporting. 


THE FRONTIER 


By KENNETH INGRAM 


E came to the frontier unawares. We had walked 
wnsuspectingly through Javorina, where we had 
intended to find shelter for the night. As the road 
turned sharply and fell to the level of the river-banks, 
we became aware of a bridge with the inevitable painted 
cross-bar on the further side. This was the gate of 
Poland. Our plan had been on the morrow to push on to 
Zakopane and thence take train to Cracow. But now 
we had come so far, why not try to reach Zakopane before 
darkness fell? A genial official in Czech uniform, on 
our side the stream, asked to look at our passports. 

We produced them. He smiled, and in German ex- 
plained that the bridge was barred to us. We had not 
been warned in England that Poland requires a visa 
before she will allow her territory to be invaded. We 
expostulated and the Czech guardsman smilingly shrugged 
his shoulders. We could try if we would; but he was 
quite certain as to the result. 

One of our party crossed the bridge. In the Polish hut 
two officials were playing cards. Rather less genially 
they explained that in no circumstances would we be 
allowed to enter. There was nothing for it but to remain, 
for that night at least, on the Czech side. We made our 
way to a tourist hostel at Podspady, a primitive hostel, 
with beds which did not look too clean. After a glance 
at the sheets I slept in trousers and shirt. 

In the morning we trudged back along the road to the 
bridge. My three companions had determined to recross 
the mountains and sleep a night in a Polish hut, where the 
frontier is unguarded—save for an official who rides up 
on a bicycle at four every afternoon to see if he can catch 
unsuspecting trespassers. But I had other plans. I 
would explore the river lower down and see if I could 
wade across. Poland as a forbidden land had become 


additionally attractive. I had ambitious schemes of 
wandering as far as Cracow, though I was warned that 
if I stayed at a hotel I should almost certainly have to 
produce credentials and the damning absence of a visa 
would be notified to the police. 

Before we parted we encountered a pedlar by the bridge, 
who had fruit to sell. We bought apples and grapes. 
The Polish official also bought an apple. He had strolled 
over the bridge and was happily munching his fruit on 


Czech territory. The Czech customs-man made no 
purchases, but accepted a cigarette from the Pole. In 


these slight humanities the presence of Polish uniform on 
Czech soil does not become an international incident. The 
Pole finished his apple, threw away the core, and recrossed 
the frontier. He did not even regard us suspiciously. 
He was blissfully unaware of our surreptitious designs. 
We parted—my friends to the north, I to the south-east. 
I entered a tract of entirely uninhabited country, made 
up of sprouting firs and piles of felled timber, and, as I 
descended towards the river, a land marshy and sodden 
My first attempt to negotiate the river 
was unpropitious. The stream was wide, it had become a 
mountain torrent, and in the middle it was deep. I could 
not have swum and kept my pack dry. I was forced 
inland, for a rushing tributary barred my way. Some 
two miles to the west I found a bridge of logs and crossed 
Then once more I returned to the 


with recent rains. 


the smaller river. 
boundary. 

Again I was unsuccessful. By now it was noon and the 
sun was pleasantly warm. I sat down and wondered if I 
should abandon my designs. I must be careful not to 
lose my way, and I must rejoin the road before dusk. 
But there would still be seven hours of light. I climbed 
a steep hill and paused for a moment to look back at the 
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jagged Carpathian peaks. Then I turned through the 
pinewoods to make my third and last attempt. 

Along the river bank at this point the Czech slopes are 
bespattered with wooden huts, all of them empty, but 
intended apparently to house sentries in case—who 
knows ?—of strained relationships. The bank is marked 
every few yards with stumps decorated with the letters 
““CS,” so that there shall be no doubt as to the territory on 
which they stand. The Polish bank seemed to be entirely 
unguarded and to possess no corresponding sign-posts. 

And here the odds appeared to be less formidable. The 
river was swift but shallow. There were large friendly 
stones on which I felt I could rely. I took off my shoes 
and stockings, tied them carefully to my pack, and waded 
through the stream. It was icily cold and in places 
deeper than I had reckoned: once, the water was above 
my knees. But the opposite shore beckoned temptingly. 
A few more steps and I should gain my objective. There, 
unmistakably, was a solitary post marked with a “ P” 
and the Polish arms. Visions of Cracow and even 
Warsaw rose before me. 

I landed, dried my legs and feet, and put on my shoes. 
Already I was engulfed in a dense pinewood. I knew 
that the Polish road ran parallel to the river and could 
not be far away. And then, suddenly, I realized my absurd 
mistake. There was no doubt as to the sound in front of 
me. A few more yards and my fears were confirmed. I had 
not crossed the river. The main stream, a wild, foaming, 
impossible stream, separated me still from the further 
shore, and, as if to complete the obstacles, the shore at 
this point rose perpendicular and at considerable height, 


so that, even if I swam, I could never scale it. The 
frontier had beaten me. I was on an island. 
Yet the frontier had not entirely beaten me. I was on 


a Polish island. For a moment I wondered why Poland 
had been so careful to identify this island. Then I 
remembered the timber. Timber is a main industry 
of these parts, and any Slovakian tree-feller must be 
warned in time, in case he should wade across the back- 
water as I had waded. Well, there was an hour to spare, 
and I had still my fruit and some chocolate to eat before 
I finally abandoned my quest. 

So, at least on Polish soil, I fed myself. And I would 
smoke a pipe. ‘ For hereby,” I said to myself, “* I defy 
this iniquitous visa. By this brief stolen hour I make my 
protest against a system which prevents respectable tour- 
ists, like myself, from visiting Polish cities, unless they 
pay a fine. Now Poland shall be welcome to repudiate 
Minorities Treaties. For I have spurned her inhospitality 
and I have broken through her tariff. I have smoked a 
pipe and eaten two apples and a cake of chocolate on 
Polish ground.” 

But already shadows were creeping up from the woods. 
I had none too much time to spare. Rising to my 
feet I gazed once more at the heights across the river. 
the lower slopes of the hill-country beyond, through which 
the road must wend its way to Zakopane—Zakopane 
which I should never see. I traced the long green valley 
which opens out on the final plain. I noted the cluster of 
Polish farmhouses, for Poland is more agricultural and 
inhabited at this point than Czecho-Slovakia. Like a 
certain famous Israelite I beheld the promised land to 
which I had been forbidden entry. I had been defeated, 
and yet I was well satisfied. 

Then to the water, and rather less confidently over the 
slippery stones. Muran, Novy and Harran rose before me 
in clear outline, but over Hlupy the clouds had gathered. 
There was a chill touch in the air which boded rain before 
dark. I must hurry on my homeward way. The firs 
Far 


swayed gently as the breeze played through them. 
behind me was the echo of the mountain torrent, 





MARGINAL COMMENTS 


By ROSE MACAULAY 
] 934 has closed in what must, I suppose, be called 
ve 


an atmosphere of excessive civilization. For © 


we have recently been informed by eminent biological 


authorities that primitive man, when free from the | 


influence of civilization, is by nature quite non-aggressive, 
Were the other primitive animals, one wonders, as non- 
aggressive as man? Did primitive lions and tigers cat 
grass and lie down with primitive lambs, primitive bulls 
use their horns only for digging up roots, primitive wolves 
feed on honey and never raven after their prey? Has 
civilization also laid its cruel hand on these innocent and 
genial barbarians, and made them as we see them today ? 
Or was man the only non-aggressive being in that primi- 
tive world to which once all our ancestors belonged ? 
Let us attempt to picture their charming and amiable 
life. First, they must have been (to borrow the title of 
a recent work) men without art. They cannot even have 
scratched pictures on rocks, or sung songs, or piped 
‘through straws, or told one another stories. For art, as 
we know, sets artists by the ears, stirring up strife of the 
hottest acrimony. I cannot but believe that the 
moment in which primitive men composed, for example, 
their first poems, was also a moment when flints 
were sharpened and flung with violence by the poets 
one at another, and between those critics who differed 
among themselves as to the poems’ merits and 
the various styles in which poetry should never be written. 
Such words of recrimination and distaste as our primi- 
tive ancestors could muster were, I cannot but think, 
exchanged, together with the flints, and all was happy 
uproar for several weeks, delighting those who gathered 
to look on at the combat. In that hour of creative 
genius and its attendant pains civilization began, however 
primitive and peaceful life had until then been, and 
it has raged with the fiercest ardour ever since. With 
what rejoicing odium have civilized men always leapt 
into any fray they see, taking eager and frantic sides 
in speculations as to the nature and government of the 
universe and their own problematical careers after 
their decease; in contemporary politics; even in 
politics centuries dead (for I know those who will rake 
the ashes of long-extinguished strifes into flame, and 
declare themselves to be Cavaliers, Roundheads, Tories, 
Whigs, Yorkists, Lancastrians, Non-jurors, Orangemen, 
and what not); in disputes concerning. the merits cf 


-rival authors, film-actors, cricketers, nations, creeds, 


churches and the colours of shirts. 

There is no indication of abatement in this civilization, 
which wears so delusive an air of primitive, ingenuous 
and untutored simplicity. Every sign, indeed, points 
to its increase in the coming year, which is opening on 
every European front in the most civilized manner 
imaginable. In this country, besides the perennial battles 
between literary persons, generals, politicians, and 
those who practise different methods of pronouncing the 
English language, sharp differences of opinion obtain 
at the moment between those who wish to inquire of the 
British people their views on disarmament and other 
international procedure, and those who, somewhat 
vehemently, stigmatize such inquiries as a b y 
ballot. Also between those who believe the capital 
punishment of murderesses to be a worse outrage than 
that of murderers, those who disapprove of both equally, 
and these who disapprove of neither. (All I can contribute 
to this discussion is the information that no nice woman 
likes to think of a man being hanged.) 

Yes, civilization is certainly, at the opening of this year 
of grace, a most flourishing weed. 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


The Theatre 


« Three for Luck.” By Mabel Constanduros. 

Westminster Theatre 
AN accommodating mind and an indulgent temper are 
expected of the dramatic critic at this time of year. 
Christmas has for so long been identified in the theatre with 
a general incapacity for serious thought and a distaste for 
all but the least sophisticated entertainment (quite justifiably, 
since the theatres are largely filled by people who visit them 
at no other time of year, and do so now with the least 
solemn of intentions) that it would seem quite odd within 
a week or so on either side of December 25th to find a new 
play produced which pretended even to the usual standards 
expected at other seasons. This frivolous and artificial little 
comedy, which at any other time of the year would probably 
seem devoid of appeal, consequently causes no disappoint- 
ment today and may even—since at any rate it has in its 
favour some reasonably amusing dialogue, a neatly improbable 
plot, and a divertingly drawn central character—persuade us 
to be mildly entertained. But it is impossible to pretend 
that the entertainment offered is of a more sophisticated 
order than that—it is commonly called ‘“ seasonable ’—- 
which is provided by the pantomime. 

The plot achieves about the same degree of plausibility as 
the average charade. The heroine is a perplexed and at 
heart placid young woman who is married to a pompous 
man double her age. Her. husband is so persuaded of the 
devastating nature of his wife’s beauty and charm that he 
expects her to be continuously pursued by other men, and 
considers it a rebuke to his own taste when she is not. He 
is fond of a domestic crisis, and his wife has realized that it 
is an aid to marital peace if by causing his jealousy to be 
aroused she can provide him with an occasional opportunity 
for making a scene and the consequent luxury of self- 
righteous forgiveness. When the play opens he is due for 
another ration. He goes away for a few days leaving his wife 
in the charge of two close friends, and his wife sets herself 
the difficult problem of attempting to manoeuvre a man 
into her bedroom at midnight and arrange for her husband 
to return at the appropriate moment, to find her in a 
sufficiently compromising position for him to think himself 
justified in making a scene. The only material she has to 
hand consists of an angular young man with an oracular 
manner and a Cowley accent, tactfully described as a poet, 
and a mindless athlete who is preoccupied with practice for 
an impending tennis tournament—both of whom, to make 
matters more difficult, are engaged in earnest love-affairs 
on their own accounts. In the end, with the aid of her hostess, 
she manages to introduce each of these unlikely collaborators 
into her bedroom shortly before the appointed hour of her 
husband’s return, but is unable to retain either of them 
there long enough. At the last moment she appeals to her 
hostess for the loan of her husband, and the success with 
which this meek and orderly man transcends his part provokes 
a complex domestic tumult whose reverberations have barely 
time to die away before the play comes to its end in a calm 
trance of sentiment. 

These absurdities of episode are presented with an amiable 
smoothness, and if too great a proportion of the incident is 
crowded into the middle act, the scenes before and after it 
are adequately sustained by the humours with which the 
characters are introduced and the disarming dexterity with 
which they are finally readjusted. Like all fifth-rate plays, 
this piece owes everything to the actors, and in that respect 
it is well served. Not all the characters are convincingly 
drawn, but Miss Kay Hammond contrives to make the 
central character of the would-be compromised wife so enter- 
taining for most of the time that we can remain gratefully 
insensitive to the inconsequences in the conduct of most of 
the others. It is possible that the play will achieve some little 
commercial success, but one remembers that the Westminster 
Theatre is a Repertory Theatre, and one wonders whether 
this is the sort of play to which an organization of that kind 
should devote its time—-even at Christmas. 

DereKx VERSCIHOYLE. 


At the 


The Cinema 


** The Painted Veil.” 


Even in these days, when nearly all films reach a high 
technical level, the photographic quality of Miss Greta 
Garbo’s new picture has a rare distinction. The manipulation 
of the camera is quiet and unobtrusive, but the variations 
of light and shade are so subtly harmonized that the film seems 
always to be speaking a visual language complementary to 
the dialogue. The story, adapted with drastic alterations 
from Somerset Maugham’s novel, is in essence fairly familiar, 
but it yields some strong dramatic situations and gains a 
certain originality from its mainly Chinese setting. The 
heroine is a young Austrian girl, Katrin, who marries an 
English doctor (Herbert Marshall) largely because he is 
stationed in Hong Kong; she is tired of her provincial 
environment and wants to see the world. But her husband, 
she finds, is absorbed in research; she lets an attentive 
member of the Governor's staff show her the local sights and 
gradually fancies herself in love with him. Her infidelity 
is discovered at a moment when her husband is about to leave 
for an inland town stricken with an epidemic of cholera. 
She can stay behind, he says, if her lover, Townsend, will 
give her a written promise to divorce his own wife and 
marry her; otherwise she must come with him. Townsend 
hesitates to wreck his career; and Katrin goes inland with 
her husband. 

The sights and sounds of the cholera city are grimly 
realistic ; the doctor works day and night; and Katrin, 
rousing herself from a state of apathetic terror, eventually 
goes to work herself as a nurse in a convent of missionary 
nuns. In this strange atmosphere, it is suggested, she 
gradually acquires a new scale of values; her character is 
transformed, and she learns to love her husband. But actually 
we have to take this crucial phase of the story largely for 
granted ; too much time has been given to the leisurely 
treatment of earlier incidents, and the film is almost over 
when it ought to be just getting into its stride. Apart, however, 
from this serious error of proportion, Richard Boleslawski’s 
direction is smoothly efficient; and the essential scenes 
between Katrin and her husband, helped by Somerset 
Maugham’'s tersely economical dialogue, have a sincerity not 
very common on the screen. Greta Garbo has often had showier, 
more sympathetic parts, but seldom one better suited to 
her naturally sombre style ; and Herbert Marshall, though it 
is difficult at first to associate his habitually polished manner 
with the personality of a shy scientist, reveals unexpected 
power in the more emotional episodes later on. The whole 
production is a curious mixture of quite ordinary material 
with unusually vivid detail, and as a study of character 
it is too cursory to be satisfactory ; but as a dramatic enter- 
tainment it makes a considerable impression, largely because 
its acting and its technical qualities are constantly transcending 
its narrative limitations. 


At the Empire 


“The Mighty Barnum.” At the London Pavilion 


Preruaps it was not so easy to derive an ordinary dramatic 
plot from the spectacular career of America’s famous show- 
man. Or it may be that The Mighty Barnum suffers from 
the producers’ resolve to give Wallace Beery a proper starring 
opportunity, with plenty to do and more than enough to say. 
His arguments with his disapproving New England wife are 
interminably repeated, and the film is oddly lacking in that 
flamboyant energy which the subject seems to demand. 

The best sequence is concerned with Jenny Lind’s American 
tour under Barnum’s management, and in this difficult part 
Miss Virginia Bruce acts and sings with creditable effect. 
But her eventual quarrel with Barnum is unconvincing, and 
the whole plot has too often an air of slow and laboured con- 
trivance. However, Wallace Beery has some good moments ; 
Adolphe Menjou gives an excellent sketch of Bailey Walsh, 
his erratically talented partner; and Barnum’s famous 
dwarfs, General and Mrs. Tom Thumb, are so well acted by a 
pair of anonymous midgets that they become the most vivid 
characters in the picture. Cuarves Davy. 
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Art 


Great and Queer 


Tue periodical exhibitions organized by the Burlington Fine 
Arts Club fulfil many functions. Sometimes they are 
precise in scope and aim at showing the achievement of a 
single artist, such for instance as Blake whose centenary 
was so celebrated in 1927. On other occasions the exhibitions 
are supplementary in purpose, as was that organized at the 
same time as the exhibition of British Art at Burlington 
House, when many gaps at the latter were filled by exhibits 
at the former. But usually the exhibitions at the Fine 
Arts Club are comprehensive and miscellaneous in their 
selection and include not only paintings but furniture, china, 
and specimens of all those other arts which we condescend- 
ingly describe as minor. Exhibitions of this sort serve 
two main purposes: they introduce the public (or at any 
rate that section of the public which can achieve the admission 
“ by introduction by a member only ”’?) to many little known 
works of merit which have been either recently discovered 
or rarely shown, and secondly they collect together works 
which shall prdvoke speculation and discussion, which shall 
be in some way mysterious and shall put the connoisseurs 
on their mettle. 

The present exhibition at the Club is of the miscellaneous 
kind and it fulfils its two functions with quite unusual success. 
Even the most insensitive could hardly walk round the room 
without noticing that there were some very remarkable 
works of art to be seen, and even the most incurious would be 
set thinking by some of the problems which these works present. 

Taking the pictures in the order in which they are hung, 
we come at once upon perhaps the most fascinating problem 
of the whole exhibition, a canvas of a Moor playing a flute, 
intriguingly labelled ‘‘ Velasquez and Reynolds.” Fortu- 
nately in this case the solution of the problem is partly pro- 
vided ready-made, since Northcote in his life of Reynolds 
tells us that the latter repainted much of this canvas which 
was bought in the sale room as a much damaged Velasquez. 
We know also that this restoring of ruined old masters in 
a whole hearted manner was a favourite pastime with Reynolds 
who, having none of our perhaps exaggerated respect for the 
exact touch of any master, made no bones about the whole 
business and was indeed proud of what he achieved in this 
way. It is fairly clear which parts of the painting are by 
Reynolds, but there remains the question, who the author 
of the rest may be. Velasquez is impossible ; of Van Dyck 
and Jordaens, both suggested by the catalogue, the latter 
seems much the more probable. 

Resisting the temptation to speculate about a much 
damaged and apparently fragmentary figure of the Virgin 
by Tintoretto and skipping some Italian and Northern 
primitives, we come to the first aesthetic peak of the exhibi- 
tion, the Madonna and Child by Bartolommeo Montagna, 
from the collection of Mr. Farrer, which makes one wonder 
why this artist is not as popular as Giovanni Bellini with 
those who like that peculiar fusion of the human and the 
divine typical of early Venetian religious painting. Leaping 
from peak to peak, we ccme to Mr. Stephen Courtauld’s 
miraculously beautiful Mantegna of Christ descending into 
Limbo, in which this master’s sculptural austerity is softened 
by an unusual sweetness of execution. Passing on, we 
abandon pure aesthetic admiration for speculation. Why, 
we wonder, is the painting over the fireplace described as 
The Massacre of the Innocents, with which subject it has 
no more than a double infanticide in common? And what 
is the exact connexion between the National Gallery Geertgen 
and the Birth of Christ in the present exhibition mysteriously 
attributed to ‘“‘ Meister Michiel” ? 

The later Italian pictures also set one wondering. The 
Old Lady Telling her Beads by Leandro Bassano shows in 
the background a picture of the birth of the Virgin. Is it 
what Leandro would make of a painting by Veronese if he 
had to fit it in with a scene of his own? Next comes a 
real mystery piece, The Adoration of the Shepherds, discreetly 
described as ** Venetian School, mid-sixteenth century.’”? The 
mixture of motives from Bassano and Tintoretto (the shepherd 
on the left recalls the Fitzwilliam Adoration), a composition 
almost too audacious to belong to the sixteenth century, 
and the fact that the Virgin is wearing a purely mediaeval 


—— 


headdress, make a decisive attribution difficult. But after 
this the visitor may end on a note of certainty. Whoever 
it represents, the lovely Portrait of a Young Man must 
certainly be by Bronzino, and the Guardi of the Ducal Palace 
is unimpeachable both in quality and in pedigree. 
ANTHONY BLuNT. 


A combien le Chateau d’If ?... 


[D’un correspondant Frangais] 

Lr Chateau d’If, dont la célébrité est, depuis Alexandre 
Dumas, universelle, a été adjugé, voici douze jours, pour une 
période de six ans, & un concessionnaire “‘en vue d’une 
exploitation, tant comme café-restaurant, que pour la percep- 
tion des redevances des visiteurs du donjon historique.” La 
nouvelle de cette sensationnelle adjudication n’a pas été sans 
provoquer une certaine émotion dans Marseille, oi: le souvenir 
fictif d’7Edmond Dantés est, plus que partout ailleurs, sujet 
de gloire et d’orgueil. Chacun sait la renommée que conquit, 
de haute lutte, le roman de Dumas pére. Publié en 1844, 
Le Comte de Monte-Cristo n’a cessé de passionner des millions 
de lecteurs. Le théatre, et, plus récemment, le cinéma lui 
ont apporté Vinestimable collaboration de leur pouvoir 
vulgarisateur. On peut affirmer qu’actuellement nul n’ignore 
les vicissitudes tragiques du jeune. marin Edmond Dantés, 
devenu par la grace d’un destin compensateur le nabab de 
Monte-Cristo. 

Dans cette sombre histoire, prédestinée & une popularité 
mondiale, le Chateau d’If joue un réle essentiel. C’est en ce 
fortin sépulcral que fut conduit, par la traitrise d’un rival sans 
scrupules, le sympathique fiancé, alors qu’il se préparait a 
célébrer ses noces avec la brune beauté, qui pour toujours, 
avait enchainé son coeur. Jeté dans l'un des noirs cachots du 
chateau sinistre, Edmond Dantés passa les plus généreuses 
années de sa jeunesse dans lisolement et le désespoir. La 
réussite miraculeuse de la tentative de son voisin de cellule, 
VYabbé Faria, pour percer la muraille, permit seule & Dantés 
de ne pas sombrer dans la folie des solitudes prolongées. Au 
cours de fréquents entretiens avec l'abbé, le jeune homme 
apprit de son compagnon le secret de l’existence, dans Tile 
de Monte-Cristo, d’un trésor fabuleux. Un jour, enfin, Faria 
s‘étant doucement éteint, Dantés, profitant de la coutume 
séculaire qui consistait 4 jeter 4 la mer les corps des prisonnicrs 
défunts, se substitua au cadavre et réussit & gagner la cote 
a la nage. On connait la suite: la découverte des merveilles 
de Monte-Cristo par Pévadé, le triomphe du comte dans les 
milieux parisiens et sa vengeance éclatante sur tous ceux qui, 
jadis, lavaient conduit 4 Vesclavage. 

Telle a été Vinfluence de ce livre fameux, qu’il n’est plus 
possible, aujourd’hui, de contempler le Chateau d’If, sans 
évoquer le martyre et la victoire de Dantés. Par la grace 
d’un phénoméne connu en littérature, Pimagination est, ici, 
plus forte que la réalité. Lorsque, sortant de la Canebiére, 
on longe le Vieux Port pour se diriger vers la promenade de 
la Corniche, et qu’on apercoit soudain, 4 Vhorizon d’azur, la 
silhouette médiévale de la lugubre prison insulaire, ce n'est 
pas le nom de Francois I¢', son fondateur, qui surgit & Vesprit. 
Ce ne sont pas, non plus, les surnoms historiques des mal- 
heureux qui connurent 1a la plus épouvantable des captivités : 
l Homme au Masque de fer, par exemple, ou encore Philippe- 
Egalité. Le seul fantéme qui se dresse, soudain, inséparable 
du donjon marseillais, est, irrésistiblement, le spectre 
douloureux du héros de Dumas. 

Le Chateau d’If, qui n’est plus que le musée d’horreurs 4 
tour jamais évanouies, appartient 4 Tl'administration de la 
Marine nationale. C’est donc au nom de IlEtat que les 
murs de la cité phocéenne se couvrirent, pendant plusieurs 
semaines, de grandes affiches écarlates et noires sollicitant la 
curiosité des éventuels acquisiteurs. L’adjudication a eu 
lieu le 23 décembre dernier. Proposé aux enchéres sur une 
mise 4 prix de 75,000 franes, le fatal domaine a été concédé 
pour la somme de 112,000 francs, soit, au change présent, 
environ 1,500 livres. Il ne reste plus maintenant 4 son 


propriétaire qu’a l’exploiter ingénieusement, encore que le 
contrat stipule que toute exhibition du genre Grévin (c’est-a- 
dire du genre Tussaud) est strictement interdite. Désillusion 
cruelle, n’est-il-point vrai, pour les imaginatifs, qui se prépa- 
raient déj4 4 contempler Vhallucinante fantasmagorie d°un 
Faria moribond donnant le baiser supréme 4 un Dantés de 
R. b. V: 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


December’s Spring 
More and more curious results of the continuance of autum- 
nal warmth and damp meet both townsman and countryman. 
The most gullible of birds is doubtless the urban sparrow. 
If it is warm in December the pairs begin carrying straws and 
starting nests, not only in gutters and architectural nooks, 
but in the trees of the London parks. Some of these sparrows’ 
nests in thorn bushes look almost as large as squirrels’ dreys ; 
and this winter the nesting precocity of the sparrow has been 
noted in towns small and great. Another and very different 
bird is ready to believe in the arrival of spring in December. 
Ravens have been known—the experience is not mine—to 
nest in December, andthis December others of the crow tribe, 
though habitually later than the always early raven, have 
been very busy in the rookeries. The crows doubtless do not 
sing, but they have a greater variety of note, of tone than 
perhaps any bird; and those learned in their voices have 
detected the sounds that belong peculiarly to spring. Part- 
ridges were here and there in pairs on the eve of the new year, 
but the birds (whose domestic virtues are in all respects ideal) 
enjoy a longer courting period than the rest; and carly 
pairing does not necessarily mean early nesting. 
* * * * 
Winter Visitors 
The spring migration of birds is hardly affected by weather. 
Swallows, cuckoos and warblers come over, as a rule, pat to 
particular dates whether spring is late or early, cruel or kind ; 
but the autumn and winter movements are considerably 
dependent on weather, especially—as it seems to me—in 
plover, fieldfares, redwings, bramblings and perhaps pigeons. 
There is no fixed date for the coming either of the thrush or 
finch tribes ; and this warm winter some of us towards the 
south have caught no glimpse of a redwing or fieldfare or 
brambling, though the year has been notable for the multitude 
of other winter visitors, above all, larks. The birds are not 
quite such easy dupes of unseasonable weather as the plants, 
and no green plant is so gullible as those parasites, the 
funguses. I can find no reference to any record of the con- 
tinued crop of large funguses up to the very end of the year. 
I picked four varieties—and they were fine fresh specimens— 
on December 28th. On the same day some of us gathered 
flowers of the pirus Japonica and stock; and the proper 
winter flowers (in which perhaps we ought to reckon the 
primrose) were seldom so fine : Christmas roses, Iris stylosa, 
yellow jasmine, and various primulas and several species of 
viburnum, especially fragrans and laurustinus. 
* * * * 
The Weakest Tit 
Most of us feed our tits and some of us are lucky enough to 
attract all the four species : ox-eye, siggy, cole and marsh. A 
form of food that becomes more popular is the monkey nut, 
tied round its very convenient middle with a string. The 
watching of the various tits in their efforts to extract the nut 
from the tough though slender shell reveals a peculiar differ- 
ence in the cole-tit. A very good. though youthful observer, 
has discovered that of the four the cole-tit alone is unable 
to deal with the shell. He has to wait for one of the others 
to broach the store: this deficiency of strength in the jaw, 
a Father William’s phrase, may account for the comparative 
scarcity of the species in many districts. It would be a 
fair thesis that all the four are numerous in proportion to the 
power of their beaks. 
* * * 2 
Coconut Competitors 
In one cottage garden on the edge of Oxford all four tits 
have been seen, but for a while they were all four equally 
defeated in their onslaughts on a three-quarter coconut. 
The food was discovered by a young rat or two, who learned 
to slide down the string, and thereafter curled up in the 
coconut and ate to their hearts’ content. It was curious that 
the old rats did not attempt such gymnastics. Youth will 
be served—especially with food. 
* * * * 
Electrical Oaks 
We have experienced the most surprising electrical storm 
within my memory. It was not so violent or curious in my 
irmmediate neighbourhood as in some parts, notably Merioneth, 


where all sorts of electrical apparatus were put out of action 
or emitted strange and frightening noises; but there was 
just one immense explosion of light, if one may say so, and in 
spite of its great brilliance no thunder was heard. A few days 
afterwards we had further evidence of a phenomenon I 
noted in a thunderstorm some months ago. More wounded 
oaks were found and no record has been found of any other 
species being struck. One scar is very curious. It runs along 
a bough, reaches the trunk, making a mark only an inch or 
sO across and very shallow. On its way down the trunk it 
leaped over an intervening bough, which bears no mark, and 
continued its narrow and superficial track down to the base 
of the trunk. No explanation of the peculiar vulnerability 
of the oak has been vouchsafed, though I have inquired of 
several specialists in electrical theory. 
* * * * 

Shooting Seals 

In the summer, as I reported at the time, local sportsmen 
were observed shooting seals off the coast of North Wales, 
partly for wantonness, partly because the bodies when washed 
up proved of a certain value. This month the subject has 
been discussed by question and answer in Parliament. It 
seems that a campaign against the seals, even in the close 
season, was organized in Cornwall on behalf of the local 
fishermen. The shooting of seals is a common, if casual, event 
off the coast of Norfolk in the neighbourhood of Blakeney, 
where fishermen protest both against seal and tern and desire 
the destruction of both. Grey seals are numerous, perhaps 
they are increasing ; but, whatever is done, they should be 
protected in the close season, as the Editor of the Field urges 
in his comments on the answers given by the Minister of 
Agriculture. I have known of useless and cruel slaughter of 
seals old and young in other places, but trust that they find a 
more or Iess natural sanctuary under the high cliffs about St. 
David’s Head and Ramsay Island, where for myself in the 
past I have most often watched them. On their behalf as 
well as of the peregrines and some seabirds and other cliff- 
nesting species of great rarity, let me repeat: what an 
ideal sanctuary Ramsay Island would make ! 

* % # * 

A Barren Problem 

On a common, which is also a golf-course, is a recess behind 
gorse bushes decorated with two heaps of earth. One is 
green with unnumbered weeds, every seed on it seems to 
germinate: nettle, thistle, grass, plantain, polygonum, 
senecio, speedwell and the rest. The other heap is entirely 
unadorned, has been unadorned for two years. This bare 
and stark heap is composed of the scrapings from the rollers 
that frequently ply over the fairway. You would say that 
it consists of the best sort of top soil that should be invaluable ; 
but it is the experience of all the groundmen that these 
roller scrapings are always completely barren. “ Not even 
a thistle”—and the dwarf thistle is the favoured weed of 
the common—‘“ will grow there,” they say. The soil is 
useless. What is the explanation? The question may 
fitly be asked of that most useful committee of research 
into grass and greens that have their headquarters at Bingley 
in Yorkshire. The groundmen suggest that the mud consists 
chiefly of wormcasts, and that the worm secretes a poison, 
yet the worm is one of the great agents of soil fertility. 


% % * * 


A Poacher’s Genius 

An old controversy about Robert Jefferies is re-aroused 
by the re-publication of his Amateur Poacher (Jonathan 
He is generally regarded as one of the 


Cape, 3s. 6d.). 
He wrote with a 


founders of a school of rural thought. 
fervour that became wholly mystic towards the end of his 
life, One of his publishers held that The Story of my Heart 
was not only the best of Jefferies’ but one of the greater 
books of the language. Others maintain that he never 
wrote so well as in his unregenerate days. Wherever the true 
decision lies, the sum of particular and precise observation in 
Jefferies’ account of his rabbit-catching and pigeon-shooting 
days puts him near Gilbert White, from whom he wholly 


diverged in later life. ; , 
W. Beacu Tuomas. 
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LETTERS TO 


[Correspondents are requested ‘to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 
length is that of one of our ‘‘ News of the Week” paragraphs. 


——— 






THE EDITOR 


The most suitable 
Signed letters are given a preference 


over those bearing a pseudonym.—Ed. Tne Specraror.] 


FOR SAFER CHILDBIRTH 

[To the Editor of Tue Srecraror.] 
Sir,—The general public, who take only an academic interest 
in the problem of ‘ Maternal Mortality ’—apart from the 
appeal motherhood makes to all—must be surprised that a 
question, apparently so peculiarly medical, should have been 
given such prominence in the lay Press. The reason is not 
far to seek. Progress, in which the State and Local Authori- 
ties are concerned, is only possible in this country when a 
momentum of public opinion in favour of the particular 
advance is established : this is achieved most quickly through 
the Press. 

Maternity welfare was up to the beginning of the present 
century the province of doctors, specialists and general prac- 
titioners and nurses (maternity nurses and midwives) and the 
institutions were the voluntary maternity hospitals. Early 
in the century enactments were introduced giving Local 
Authorities certain powers, but it was not until 1915, when 
the Notification of Births (Extension) Act became law, that 
Local Authorities seriously entered the obstetric field. The 
latter very wisely introduced a new type of institution—viz., 
the Antenatal Clinic. Later, under the Local Government 
Act of 1929, they assumed responsibility for the Poor Law 
hospitals. 

We have then today a much more complicated machinery 
dealing with maternal and infant welfare. This development 
was necessary, and when the machinery is properly adjusted 
will bring about a decided reduction in maternal mortality. 
Let me enumerate the agents and institutions now concerned 
with maternal welfare : (a) Obstetric Specialists ; (b) General 
Practitioners; (c) Practising Midwives; (d) Maternity 
Nurses ; (e) Medical Officers of the Public Health Maternity 
Services. And as regards institutions : (a) Voluntary Mater- 
nity Hospitals and Maternity Units of Voluntary General 
Hospitals ; (b) Municipal Hospitals ; (c) Antenatal Clinics of 
Local Authorities. All these agents and institutions are doing 
their best ; but there is confusion: in their activities because 
each is pulling independently. They resemble the occupants 
of a pleasure rowing-boat at a popular seaside health resort. 
In both instances we witness gyrations but little progress. 
What is necessary is co-operative effort from all agencies. To 
establish that is not an easy matter, because it demands of 
each a good deal of “ give and take.”’ All can render invaluable 
service, but each must come to recognize its limitations and 
be prepared to delegate to the others activities it cannot itself 
so adequately undertake. Personally, I feel that to secure 
this it will be necessary to obtain from Parliament powers to 
establish a central controlling body for England and for 
Scotland which, in the Maternity Service I have advocated I 
have designated ** The Central Obstetric Board of the Ministry 
of Health” and ‘* The Central Obstetric Board of the De- 
partment of Health for Scotland.” These two boards would 
replace the present Central Midwife Boards of England and 
Scotland. They would be Departments of the Ministry of 
Health and of the Department of Health for Scotland. The 
personnel of the respective Boards would be drawn from all 
the agencies concerned with maternity work. 

A word or two as regards the causes of maternal deaths. 
There is little, if any, mystery about maternal mortality. The 
death-rate persists not because we are ignorant of the causes, 
but because the factors prejudicial to betterment are per- 
mitted to continue. There are undoubtedly some scientific 
questions still unsolved, but it is possible that even if they 
were solved the treatment employed today would be little 
altered. The bulk of the deaths result from: (a) Inadequate 
antenatal care; (b) ineflicient intranatal care (management 
of labour). From my experience and study I would put the 
ratio at 40 per cent. for the former and 60 per cent. for the 
latter at the present time; but I admit some obstetricians 
would reverse these figures. If both were brought to a high 
state of efficiency maternal mortality would be reduced by 
30-40 per cent. on a conservative computation. And the 
proof of this is furnished by the results of such hospitals 


(with their domiciliary services) as the Lying-In Hospital, 
York Road, and the East End Maternity Hospital in Poplar, 
London. What a well-organized domiciliary service can 
achieve will be found in the records of the Queen’s Institute of 
District Nursing. In 1932 midwives of this service attended 
67,496 cases—there were 144 deaths—a mortality rate of 2.1 
per 1,000. Certain adjustments have to be made (e.g., mid- 
wives do not undertake the cases of abortions) if a comparison 
is made with the mortality of England generally. But when 
all adjustments are made this wonderful service shows a 
mortality rate of approximately half that of the country 
generally. I suppose it is a waste of words if I make the sug- 
gestions that critics and reformers should make themselves 
conversant with the more important literature on the subject. 
I would advise them to begin with the following three official 
reports : the Departmental Committee on the Training and 
Employment of Midwives (1929) and the Interim and Final 
Reports of the Departmental Committee on Maternal Mor- 
tality and Morbidity. Modesty forbids me recommending 
a recent work written by myself, but it does not go the length 
of not suggesting it as being of some use to those interested in 
this very important problem. 
Joun Munro Kerr 
(Emeritus Professor of Midwifery, 
University of Glasgow). 


THE LEAGUE COVENANT AND ITS CRITICS 
[To the Editor of Tue Specrator.] 

Srr,—It is surely time that some protest was made against the 
tendency of some of our public men to criticize the collective 
system embodied in the League Covenant, and to suggest that, 
so far as the use of forcible measures is concerned, the Locarno 
Treaties (with a possibility of similar ones for other areas) 
should be regarded as abrogating the relevant provisions of 
the Covenant, and not simply as specific applications of them 
as these Treaties were originally explained as being. 

One might instance (with regret as to this point) General 
Smuts’ speech at the Institute of International Affairs. And 
now we have Sir Austen Chamberlain’s more recent broadcast, 
printed in the Listener for December 19th. Sir Austen com- 
mends his policy of trusting to ** Locarnos ” by saying that : 

‘Tt is too much to expect that Britons will . . . send their sons 
to fight and die in every quarrel, no matter how remote, whenever 
the League gives the word of command.” 

But this is to conjure up a bogey. Why did Sir Austen not 
pose the alternative of the actual provisions of the Covenant 
—which do noi require us to take forcible means ** in every 
quarrel” and whenever “ the League’ commands; but do 
pledge us to join with others, by our own assent in any specific 
case, in using such means, in the last resort, to check that 
aggressive action from which all the Nations of the League 
have in fact pledged themselves to abstain—and to join in 
using these means for this purpose only ? Would a mere 
** Locarno ” policy have then seemed the preferable alterna- 
tive ? It seems to me a hopelessly inadequate one. 

The League Covenant system provides for the promotion 
not only of peace but of justice. Will mere Locarnos secure 
these ends more effectively than the collective system acting 
as a whole? Are they indeed fitted for such a purpose ? 
Have the actual Locarno Treaties promoted justice and 
increased the likelihood of peace as between the nations con- 
eerned ? And further than this, has not the unrest in Ger- 
many and its alienation from the League been largely caused 
by the failure of the whole collective system to do what it only 
can do? The failure to disarm down to the German level 
has created a sense of injustice ; and the failure to check the 
Japanese aggression and defend China has suggested only too 
strongly the need for strong national armaments, and the 
breakability of treaties. 

To adapt a well-known saying, the system of the Covenant 
has not failed. It seems, in fact, to be the solution for these 
problems. But it has been found difficult and (to a serious 
extent) has not yet been tried. 








Jan 
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As Lord Lothian said, in the able speech to which you have 
ferred, the best case for the collective system—not as to’ its 
Iheoretical soundness but as to our willingness to make it a 
ality—is in the Far East. It must be hoped that it may yet 
here be vindicated. ARTHUR FLoyb. 
46 Downs Court Road, Purley, Surrey. 









RESTRAINT ON ANTICIPATION 
7 [To the Editor of Tue Srecraror.] : 
in,—May I call attention to what seems to be a blot on 
he otherwise welcome report of the Law Revision Committee 
n the liability of a husband for the torts of his wife and 
he liability of a married woman in tort and contract? I 
efer to the proposal to limit the abolition of the restraint 
n anticipation to future settlements. The fact that the 
ard Chancellor added to the original third item of the terms 
f reference of the Committee the second subject mentioned 
above gave the Committee an opportunity to propose clearing 
way all the legal lumber which has accumulated because the 
Naw of the married woman has been so often patched, on 
the basis that she should continue to be treated as an abnormal 
person, instead of being reformed, on the basis that she should 
have the same rights and liabilities as other people. 
Except on this one point the Committee have faced the need 
‘for real reform. It is all to the good that they propose to 
abolish the ‘ peculiar characteristics and consequences 
of the institution of the married woman’s * separate property ’” 
and to put her in the same position as a man in regard to her 
capacity to contract, her right to sue, her liability to be 
sued, to be made bankrupt and to have judgement enforced 
Fagainst her. 
But the limitation of the abolition of the. restraint on 
anticipation to future settlements takes away with one 
| hand what is given with the other for those women who are 
» already married with property subject to the restraint. These 
| women are not to be in the same position as other members 
FE of the community as to the right to contract with respect 
» to their restrained property, for to their property only can this 
© disability be made to attach. Nor can the creditor of such a 
married woman enforce a judgement against her by attaching 
» her restrained income before it comes to her hands. 
' The Committee stigmatizes this as ‘a not very creditable 
means of defeating creditors ’’ and also describes the restraint 
as no longer “ consistent with the present position of the 
' married woman.” The Committee were asked to propose 
such revision as was required by ‘“ modern conditions.” 
There is, surely, then, some non sequitur in the logie guiding 
them that they should put forward a proposal which will 
' ensure the continuance of the operation of the restraint 
| for the next fifty or sixty years—or so long as any of the women 
| left under the ban may survive. 
The continuance of the operation of the restraint is not 
» only a hardship for these women and for all who have dealings 
with them, it is a hardship for all married women. It makes 
» the law applicable to them more complicated. Those who 
have dealings with them cannot know to which class of 
/ married women they belong. The dead hand of the settlor 
should not be allowed to prevent this much-needed reform 
being made applicable to all married women.—yYours, etc., 
CurRYSTAL MACMILLAN. 








4 Pump Court, Temple, E.C.A4. 


A LEAGUE OF NATIONS FLAG 
[To the Editor of Tux Specraror.| 

Str,—I was glad to see Janus’s note in your issue of Decem- 
ber 14th, on the desirability of the League of Nations having a 
flag of its own. The question has been ventilated before, and 
the objection usually raised is that a League flag might lead 
to unpleasant incidents : if a League flag were trampled on or 
burned or subjected to other indignities, something might 
occur which had better not have happened. 

To me, however, the advantages seem to outweigh the dis- 


advantages. What are the advantages ? There are at least 
two. One is that a flag familiarizes people with the institution 


possessing it ; and who will deny that it would be an advantage 
for people to become familiarized with the League of Nations ? 
In the second place, a flag tends to evoke emotional enthusi- 
As a simple visible sign of a complex mystic State, it 


asm. 











helps to focus, and so to quicken, patriotism. The League of 
Nations is harder to visualize and more of « mystery than any 
of its constituent countries. Its need for a flag is correspond- 
ingly greater than theirs if emotional enthusiasm for the idea 
of a world-commonwealth of nations is as necessary as similar 
feelings for the several parts of the one whole. And who will 
deny that loyalty to the League will help to make it an in- 
creasingly effective reality—the world’s central institution 
representative of all, or practically all, peoples and capable 
of prompt action to organize peace and prevent war ? 

The World and Stars flag—a blue flag emblazoned in white 
with Malweide’s map of the world bounded by an ellipse of 
stars, one for each Member of the League—was designed in 
1920 for the League’s use. So far, however, it has only been 
flown by the International Federation of League of Nations 
Societies and by its members, including the British League of 
Nations Union, in many parts of the world. I showed this 
flag to Dr. Nansen in 1923. He told me how glad he would 
have been to have flown it on the German ship he had char- 
tered for the League’s relief work : he had sailed instead under 
the black, red and gold of the Weimar republic! And other 
improvised flags have been used by the League’s agents in 
Upper Silesia, in Letitia and elsewhere. 

It is time that the League had a flag of its own. 
the World and Stars ?—Yours, &c., 

League of Nations Union, MAXWELL GARNETT. 

15 Grosvenor Crescent, London, S.W.1. 


Why not 


“STATE ALMSHOUSES” 
[To the Editor of Tuk Srecraror.] 
Sir,—In the Christmas number of The Spectator Mrs. Ray. 
Strachey said “The women of England” have made a 
living force of their Institutes and other organizations 
‘** because they really cared.” From this caring have arisen 
numerous Care Committees, but I have never heard of one 
with the function of caring for those who are on the wrong 
side of the poverty line, and growing old, though not infirm. 
The advancing years of many are overshadowed by the dread 
of the workhouse ;_ herein lies an opportunity to effect a 
humane reform, which has the added appeal of economy. 
The dread could, and should, be removed once for all by 
converting certain selected quarters in Poor Law Institutions 
into free unfurnished dwellings for the indigent aged. In 
these dwellings old people should be at liberty to come and go 
at will, see friends, wear the clothes they like, and, above all, 
keep those treasured ‘“‘bits of things ” the parting with which 
often makes starvation preferable to “ going in.” They 
could cook and look after themselves, do their own washing 
in communal Jaundries as in Vienna, thereby effecting 
economies in staff. Under the present system the cost of one 
man per week is 29s. One modern manageress, of the sympa- 
thetic type, could manage several hundred old people on the 
suggested lines. 

The proposal is not only for married couples, but for single, 
lonely old men and women of the pensionable age, who may 
have ten or more active years before them. Poor Law 
Authorities recognize that the rents of those who have no 
other income must be provided from Public Assistance, and 
the rent money often goes to maintain thoroughly unsuitable 
rooms. The existing old people’s quarters in Institutions could 
be changed into one-roomed dwellings such as are recommended 
by the Moyne Report merely by turning out the State-owned 
furniture. Large wards might be converted into cubicles 
and similarly used. 

It would be desirable to call the converted buildings ‘** State 
Almshouses.” In Holland “* Institutions * are only used for 
mental or moral defectives. In Sweden and Denmark 
people may keep their own furniture in State Homes. 
England’s “ Institutions” have changed in name, but in 
broad outline they remain as first established three hundred 
years ago. 

That the conversion suggested is practicable is evident 
from the fact that the writer knows of one such Institution 
which has been sold, and converted into small dwellings let at 
a profit. Others are being put up for sale ; this in spite of the 
fact that a good deal of the Poor Law Relief Act of 1601 is 
still unrepealed. 

One sentence of this very humane Act of Queen Elizabeth's 
reign reads: ‘* Which places shall not at any time after be 
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used or employed to or for any other habitation but only _ brutality and its utter uselessness, and to work without in}, Here 
used for the Poor and Impotent of the same parish.” mission for complete abolition.—I am, Sir, yours, &c., not live 

A Sussex women’s Institute is sending up a resolution on Cicety M. Craven, Hon. Secretary, small p' 
this subject for consideration at the annual meeting, and we The Howard League for Penal Reform, MW © 
are hoping for the interest and support of other counties.— Parliament Mansions, Orchard Street, Victoria  Strgaa base ™ 
Yours faithfully, C. IsapeL Hityver London, S.W.1 la mais 

(Hon. Sec., Housing Sectional Committee, less ext 
National Council of Women). [To the Editor of Tur Specraror.] with 01 
9 Worsley Road, Hampstead, N.W.3 Sir,—Mr. Paton misses the real point which animates publ guna 
anger and disgust at the execution of Mrs. Major. one 
It was that the Home Secretary hanged her in face of kya ¥" 
THE KING’S ENGLISH jury's strong recommendation to mercy. His province bei At a 
[To the Editor of Tie Sexrcrator.] merely of mercy, he arrogantly set himself above the juny hei 
Sir,—It is much to be hoped that some of the B.B.C.’s broad- — 3 —beagpetes 
casters who need them should read and profit by Mr. Rat- Mr. Paton says: ‘ Neither the sex, the age, nor the degragg in this 


cliffe’s criticisms in this week's Spectator. Why should we 
have inflicted upon us the Cockney “ aou” for long “0” 
and the Cockney “ ah-ee ” for long ‘‘ a” ? 

Then there is the extraordinary pronunciation of ‘* diffuh- 


coolt ” for ‘* difficult’? and ‘ vee-ukkle” for the word 
= waite.” And why drop the final “r” of such words as 
‘rear’? and “ — ” 2? Whatever excuse there may be for 


ni final * r’’ before words beginning with a consonant, 
surely there is none for doing so where the following word 
begins with a vowel. A ‘* cleah road ’’ is bad enough, surely 
a * cleah opening ”’ is unpardonable. 

May I draw Mr. R atcliffe’s attention to his apparent misuse 
of the word “ aeeent ” in his last paragraph ? In his third 
paragraph he speaks of “ pronunciation, accent and stress,” 
showing that he properly distinguishes between ‘* accent ° 
and ‘ pronunciation.” But when later he speaks of ‘* con- 
demned accents, metropolitan or provincial,” surely the word 
* accents ” should be “ pronunciations.” 

During my own lifetime I have seen the gradual substitution 
of “accent *” for ‘ pronunciation.” ‘ Accent ” is what is 
accentuated. ‘* Pronunciation ”’ is what is pronounced. The 
only reason I know for this misuse of “‘ aecent ’’ instead of 
‘pronunciation ” is laziness of speakers and writers in using 
the short, incorrect word for the correct long one. I think I 
may claim Mr. Ratcliffe as on the side of correctness in this 
Tespect too.—Yours faithfully, 


Grassington. Tueo. C. Taytor, 


SOCIETY AND EXECUTIONS 

[To the Editor of Tue Srectrator.] 
Sir,—The first State function of 1935 is to be the hanging 
of a young labourer called Rushworth for the murder of his 
infant child. Nobody worries much about it except those 
who really suffer—Rushworth’s relatives and friends, for 
instance, and the prison officials who have to do our dirty 
work. Why does nobody bother about it ? Partly because 
the reprieve of the woman who was Rushworth’s partner 
in the murder has salved the public conscience; partly 
because the murder was not an “ interesting” one, and 
after the emotional appeals and the sensational writing up 
of Mrs. Major's case, a humdrum affair like Rushworth’s 
arouses no public concern. 


. 


It is often said that violent and brutal punishments brutalize 
the society which inflicts them. There is profound truth 
here, and truth is relentless. Every execution, whether 
the victim be a man or a woman, strengthens the evil eustom 
by increasing its ordinariness ; so it is inevitable that the 
execution of Mrs. Major, following widespread pity, vain 
protests and morbid interest, should, by just the measure of 
that interest and pity, blunt our minds and consciences to 
the fundamental cruelty and savagery of the death penalty. 
Crime for crime, the murder committed by Mrs. Major was 
at least as * bad” as those for which men are hanged every 
year without any public outcry. So long as we acquiesce in 
the continuation of capital punishment as the leval penalty 
for murder, we have no right to complain because the Home 
Secretary does not shield us from the consequences of our 
own action or inaction, by using the prerogative of mercy 
indiscriminately. 


Mrs. Major's execution is a challenge to us not to relieve 
but to face 
its irrevocability, its 


our feelings by criticism of the Home Secretary, 
the facts about capital punishment ; 


of criminal responsibility really alirets the question.” M solutio 
Dennis thought the same. He said: “ It’s worthy of notigl? 
as a proof of the amazing equalness and dignity of our lay 











that it don’t make no distinction between man and womay” Sir,— 
There’s a dignified and equal thing; a beautiful thing.” = ways | 
We must all regret to see Mr. Paton.agreeing with Mr. Denny intere: 
in saying (in effect) : ‘* While the institution lasts, do let us kj Deeen 
logical. Don’t let us have any of this nonsense about saving, from ‘ 
women and infants first when they are on the sinking plank, Street 
of the gallows, as if they were on a sinking galley at sea) = 23 . 
Let men and women go down to the pit together in the name 
of equality.” 4 7 
The Home Office will be pleased with Mr. Paton. Iie 4 
accursed tree, festooned this Christmastide with the body E 
a mother, was badly shaken by ‘that illogical fellow, t | sm,— 
Lord Mayor of Hull. Mr, Paton has steadied it a ee g your 
faithfully, W. J. WrENHAM, your 
5 Gray's Inn Square, London, W.C. 1. tising 
You : 
prope 
METHODS OF EXECUTION > appe: 
[To the Editor of Tuk Srecrator.]| e * qui 
Srr,—On this question I remember reading the argument] wast: 
of a distinguished Scot, Mounstuart Elphinstone, that the) thele 
ideal form of execution was the one traditional with they (and 
Mahrattas, and adopted by the British after the Mutiny—P whic 
blowing from the. mouth of guns. Capital punishment, large 
Elphinstone reasons, has its justification only as a mode off} Trapt 
deterrence and therefore the more deterrent a form of J take 
execution is, the better it answers its purpose. But humanity) by | 
also requires us to spare the criminal any unnecessary pain, certi 
Blowing from the mouth of a cannon combines the maximum ys 
of deterrence, from the horror it creates in the spectator, in a 
with the completest absence of pain for the person executed.— med 
Obviously anyone blown from the mouth of a cannon can feelf vag 
nothing. mos 
What is the answer to this ?—Yours faithfully, buy 
The Athenaeum, Epwyn BEVAN. (by 
vas: 
THE YOUNG CAPITALIST pro 
in t 
[To the Editor of Tur Specrator.] ms 
Sir,—I cannot believe that many of the readers of The) : pay 
Spectator will be misled by the wholely erroneous statements — 
and conclusions set forth with such assurance in the article 
headed ** The Young Capitalist,” published in your issue of) I 
December 21st, but, in the public interest, they ought not to? yen 
be allowed to remain unanswered. i 
Amongst other extraordinary statements occurs the follow- 
ing: ‘ International trade is dead as a door-nail for ever, 
except for reasonable exchange of specialités de la maison 
between nation and nation.” It is not quite clear from the Su 
context whether in “ International ” trade the author intends 6 
to include trade with our own Dominions, but, from his slight- al 
ing references to * those exports ” and his insistence upon the th 
home market as the only one worth cultivating, that is appar- a 
ently the case. pi 
I wonder whether he realizes that, if that statement were 30 
true, or even an approximation to the truth, he would be 
condemning half of our population to early starvation. For 
we in this island are dependent for at least half of our food- ef 
stuffs and a still larger proportion of the raw materials which th 
form the basis of our manufactures, by the export of which we : 
pay for those food-stuffs, upon imports from abroad, or, in 
other words, upon forcign trade, ki 
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Here are a few of the commodities, without which we could 
not live, but of which we either produce none at all or only a 
small portion of what we require. Wheat, meat, tea, cocoa, 
woot, cotton, rubber, tobacco, iron ore, timber, and all the 
pase metals, which can hardly be described as “ specialités de 
la maison.” ‘The same would be true, though, of course, to a 
Jess extent, even if the author did not intend to include trade 
with our own Dominions in international trade (though, of 
course, this is usually classified as foreign or external trade) 
beeause there are many essential commodities, such as cotton, 
which we can only obtain from foreign countries. 


It inte 
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- of } bY . . - 
e being At a time when clear thinking upon economic questions is 
e jury of such great importance in helping to solve our great pro- 
"© blems, it is a pity to find such jejune theories, as those contained 
degra in this article, put forward as a serious contribution to their 
' solution, Yours faithfully, W. W. Parne. 








[To the Editor of Tur Srecrator.] 
> Sir,—May I be allowed to point out that information as to 
4 ways in which the ideas put forward in Mr. Thomas Burns’ 
i) interesting article ‘‘ The Young Capitalist,” in your issue of 
) December 21st, can be put into practical effect can be obtained 
» from the Industrial Co-partnership Association, 23 Abingdon 
Street, London, S.W.1 ?—Yours, &c., JouN RAMAGE, 
23 Abingdon Street, London, S.W.1. Secretary. 


THE TECHNIQUE OF ADVERTISING 
[To the Editor of Tue Specratror.] 
S1r,—It would be your last wish, probably, to precipitate in 


ody off 


v, thee 





Youn), your columns a technical discussion of the points raised in 
‘AM, — your excellent leading article “The Technique of Adver- 
tising *’ ; but perhaps you might permit me to refer to one. 

You are, of course, incontrovertibly correct in saying that the 

proper place to advertise a commodity of limited or fastidious 

| appeal is in a medium that is primarily intended for the 

| “quality” market, and that there would be an enormous 
ment, wastage in using a medium of “‘ mass” circulation. Never- 
t thel theless, it is the journals and magazines of the “ class ” type 
1 th) (and I rather hope this will be read by your contemporaries) 
iny—|) which most conspicuously make such a mystery of exactly how 
nent, | large, or how small, their circulations actually are ; whereas a 
le off rapidly growing proportion of the popular Press do actually 
n off take the purchasers of adveri«ing space into their confidence 
unity’ by publishing net sales certificates, chartered accountants’ 
pain, certificates, or the reports of the Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
num The cost of all advertising, mass or class, must always be 
ator,— in an equitable ratio to the circulation or visibility of the 
ited.| medium ; but when that circulation is concealed, or expressed 
| feel) vaguely as being ‘“* Oh, you know, very high class,” even the 


most kindly disposed advertiser doesn’t know what he is 
buying. Speaking as a buyer of “ white space,” receiving 
(by a recent curious check-up) an average of seventeen can- 
vassings per day, I have now reached the conclusion that, 
| provided the various stories told me are true, every person 
' inthe British Isles with an income of, say, £1,000 a year and 


? 





The _ upwards must read at least eighty or ninety “class” news- 

aia ' papers and periodicals every week.—Yours faithfully, 

‘icle C. W. SToKeEs. 

> of M [The Spectator’s net sale figures have for many years been 

tto| ‘available to advertisers. The present net sale exceeds 20,000 
copies a week.— Ep. The Spectator.] 

OW: | 

er, | SIR GEORGE GOLDIE 

i "5 [To the Editor of Tue Srecraror.] 

= Sir,—Miss Perham thinks that Lady Gerald Wellesley and I 

ht-& “claim too much” for Sir George Goldie. But she herself 

the E obscures the facts. ‘* What Goldie gained for England was 

ice the control of the Lower Niger,’ she says. No ordinary 
reader would guess from this that Goldie subjugated two 

ore vassal States of the central Fulani empire, one of which put 

be 80,000 men into the field against him. 

‘or She observes that the task of bringing Goldie’s policy into 

»d- effect was carried out by others. But she omits to make clear 

ch that the opportunity of carrying it out was denied to Goldie 

we by his own Government. 

in Why? Mary Kingsley, writing at the time with close 


knowledge, held that the French wanted ‘ Goldie’s head on 





a charger,” because Goldie had been the chief obstacle to 
their advance. But Miss Perham suggests that there were 
other reasons. ‘‘ Goldie was no more a plastcr saint in his 
public than in his private life.’ Admittedly, he was lax in 
sex-morality. I know of no laxity in his public conduct. He 
never spared himself ; he never sought profit or reward. Did 
he fail on any occasion to maintain the interest and the honour 
of England? I know of none. If a different answer should 
be given to this question it should be given clearly. As things 
stand, Miss Perham, through an unlucky choice of words, 
appears to damage by innuendo a name which, as she admits, 
has suffered “ ungrateful neglect.”—Yours faithfully, 
STEPHEN GWYNN. 
47 Albany Street, N.W.1. 


A WORD ON CROMWELL 
[To the Editor of Tue SPECTATOR. | 
S1r,—It would take too long to argue with your correspondent, 
F. Gertrude Latham, as to whether Oliver Cromwell was a 
saint or not, though I stick to my own opinion that he was, as 
I wrote, one of the few English saints. But I certainly did 
not “class him among the tinkers.” I classed him with 
Wycliffe and the Wesleys as well as Bunyan. Having read 
Carlyle’s edition of ‘* Cromwell's Letters and Speeches,” and 
having visited Hinchingbrooke myself, I know something 
about that ‘“ Golden Knight ” his uncle ; but a family may 
have rich and spendthrift relations without being more than 
** poorish ” themselves, and Oliver’s parents were respectable 
small farmers, who perhaps did a little brewing. I remember 
the Protector’s saying that rather than retain his position he 
would return to the country and keep sheep, as though he 
were fairly well acquainted with that ‘‘ homely slighted 
trade.’’—Yours, &c., HeENryY W. NEVINSON, 
4 Downside Crescent, N.W. 3. 


THE SERIAL UNIVERSE 

[To the Editor of Tux Specrator.] 
Str,—In the course of Professor C. E. M. Joad’s very kindly 
review of The Serial Universe, he remarks, ** There is a point 
which, I think, Mr. Dunne overlooks,” and he proceeds to 
indicate this point with all his customary clarity. May I 
remark that the point in question has not been overlooked, 
and is dealt with extensively in pages 48 to 54 (inclusive), in 
the second paragraph on page 118, and in the last four pages 
of chapter XII? The reader who wished for actual illustra- 
tions of the kind of observation which would not involve 
examining the behaviour of the three-dimensional self was 
referred to An Experiment with Time. 

I should like to be allowed to touch upon another point. In 
every discussion concerning continuity, the onus falls upon 
the contestant who affirms a boundary, and this applies just 
as much to the question of the endurance of an “ observer ” 
as it does to the question of the endurance of the moon. 
Now, cause can be shown why Observer 1 should come to an 
end, but that cause is not operative where Observer 2 is 
concerned. Nor is another cause likely to be discovered. 
For a leakage of energy from any Observer 2 to his four-dimen- 
sional, physical object-world, after the disappearance of his 
Observer 1, would produce miracles in the physical universe 
farther ahead in time 1. Surely Professor Joad does not 
expect me to prove that a miraculous ending to Observer 2 
will not occur.—Yours, &c., 

Broughton Castle, Bunbury. J. W. DUNNE, 

THE ENGLISH IN LOVE 

[To the Editor of Tux Srecratror.] 
S1r,—To leave Miss Macaulay or any of your readers with the 
impression that her criticism of our anthology, The English in 
Love, could be regarded as otherwise than strictly fair (it was 
in fact, generous, good-humoured and, needless to say, accom- 
plished) would be for us a major mortification. 

In our previous letter we had as little intention of com- 
plaining as Miss Macaulay in her review had of carping, and 
while we are, indeed, sorry if our high spirits drowned our 
real appreciation of both her praise and her merited reproof, 
we can indulge ourselves with the hope that she may join us 
in classifying this as an Agreeable Encounter.—We are, Sir, 
your obedient servants, C. C, AND D. G, 
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The World’s Greatest Paper ot hin 

When 

By R. CG. K. ENSOR + li 

The Times completed its 150th year last Monday, and its writer, who about 1782-83, when aged about 45, failed fy) betwe 

management have decided to celebrate this notable third considerable sums. His creditors gave him time ; he went to” withi 
jubilee by publishing a large-scale fully-documented history see various politicians ; and in 1784 he bought the premise 
of the paper. No pains have been spared; not only the in Printing House Square, in order to work a typographical/ 
archives of Printing House Square and the papers of Mr. patent which he had acquired. Before then he knew nothing 

John Walter, but those of Somerset House, the Post Office, about printing, and his patent process had no great value or) The ! 

and the French Ministry of Foreign Affairs have been induced future. Yet next year he launched a daily paper (then, a cae” 

to yield their secrets ; and a great many collections of letters always, a venture with large openings for loss); in 1789 he) phe 

in private or other ownership have been overhauled. His- added a thrice-weekly evening paper to it; in 1790 he paid ( 

torians as eminent as Professor Temperley and Dr. Keith all his debts save to insurers ; and in 1793 The Times showed Mr. 

Feiling have read all the proofs. The actual authorship has _ net sales ‘* near 4,000 daily, a number which was never before agair 

been kept anonymous, following the tradition of anonymity attained by any Morning Paper under any circumstances.” jew. 

which The Times was the first to establish among newspapers. Nothing in the new history really accounts for these facts.7 of th 

The present is the first volume of three which are projected. One is driven to guess at explanations, which will presumably ‘a centt 

Its main execution leaves nothing to be desired; and the never come to light. Special genius in John Walter I hardly 7 was 

** extras,”’ such as illustrations and appendices, are admirable seems to be one of them. the 

in their way. Covering the first 56 years (1785-1841) of John Walter II, who took over the paper in 1803 after his che 


the paper’s existence, these 500 pages throw a flood of light on 
the transition from the despised journalism of the eighteenth 
century to the immensely dignified brand characteristic of 
the nineteenth. They also compel some revision of values. 
The idea that The Times was made in the first instance by 
the Walters and in the second by J. T. Delane is totally over- 
thrown. Between them is shown, for the first time in its full 
magnitude, the towering figure of Thomas Barnes, whose 
24 years’ editorship (1817-1841) created directly the editorial 
tradition of The Times, and by example that of all the best 
newspapers throughout the country before the Harmsworth 
revolution. 

The line of monarchs reigning at Printing House Square 
during these 56 years may be represented somewhat as 


follows: John Walter I, 1785-1795; William Walter, 
1795-1802 ; John Walter ITI, 1803-1813; John Stoddart, 
1814-1816 ; Thomas Barnes, 1817-1841. Of them the 


outstanding men were John Walter II and Barnes ; while the 
two disastrous failures were William Walter and Stoddart. 
It should be explained that the paper began as an offshoot of 
John Walter I's printing firm; that he remained principal 
proprietor till his death in 1812; but that his second son, 
John Walter II, became general manager with power to 
edit or appoint editors from 1803 onward. He possessed 
this appointing power down to his death in 1847, though in 
the interval he had divested himself of almost all proprietor- 
ship in the paper, as distinct from the printing firm. The 
strange relationship between the Walter family and the 
shareholders of The Times, which came to a head in the 
litigation of 1908, had really, as this volume shows in interest- 
ing detail, developed out of an eccentricity in John Walter I's 
will dating as far back as 1812. 

John Walter I remains something of a mystery. Crabb 
Robinson, after his death, believed him ‘“ from all aceounts 
to be as dishonest—worthless a man as I have ever known, 
at least among those who preserved appearances.’ Combe, 
the journalist who knew most about his secrets, said he 
“never did an honest act in his life’ and made his money 
“by the vilest arts—extortion of money through calumny, 
&e.” It is shown that he received £300 a year for supporting 
the Government in Pitt’s day ; and the libels on the Duke 
of York and Prince of Wales, for which he spent most of 
two years in prison, were actually paragraphs supplied to 
him under this arrangement. Later he transferred to 
Addington, his ** single political principle * being ‘* to support 
the King and his Ministers.” ~ Yet that does not fully explain 
his story. He began as a coal merchant and Lloyd’s under- 


The History of ‘‘ The Times.’’ Vol. I: “The Thunderer”’ in 
the Making, 1785-1841. (The Times. 15s.) 















incompetent elder brother had nearly killed it, was a very m Gove 
different character. Neither his virtues nor his great abilities] capi 
are in doubt. During the ten years, when he had sole charge, estal 
he made The Times, not indeed the paper of highest standing ~ fort: 
politically (that position was held from 1789 onwards by the e origi 
Morning Chronicle under the great editorship of James Perry, = imm 
and was only wrested from it for The Times by Barnes after | the : 
Perry’s death), but the best organ for news. Foreign news) a C 
was at that time, of course, the chief interest. Walter not lowe 
merely organized a superior service, but he fought determined 7 beer 
battles against the corruptions and extortions of the Post 7 exh: 
Office, in order to reap the advantage of his enterprise by | of f 
giving the earliest news to his readers. Moreover, for the first | ope 
time in British daily journalism, he broke away from the! witl 
habit of publishing puffs and paragraphs for pay or reward. of a 
He realized that a newspaper, whose readers could feel that is ; 
its facts were facts and its criticisms independent, would have | eco 
a great pull; and he secured that pull for The Times. When E T 





his sales and profits mounted, he spent money on getting a den 





brilliant staff. It was his habit to pay above the usual scale — mor 
for the best of his men, and rather below it for his ordinary | Soc 
reporters. big 
The will of 1812 left him with so much smaller a financial pri 
interest in the newspaper than in the printing that he soon || op} 
after began looking for somebody on whom he could devolve Pa: 
responsibility for the former. He made brief trials of three tha 
men—Crabb Robinson, P. L. Fraser, and Edward Sterling, Ee fro! 
all of whom were much valued Times’ writers, and Fraser a E sou 
very influential leader-writer over a long period. Fraser | wh 
indeed might have been permanent editor, had not the disre- KS ] 
pute still clinging*to journalism been deemed incompatible — Bu 
with a fellowship which he held at Cambridge. Walter then po 
appointed Stoddart, who proved a failure and eventually a ~ ne’ 
traitor. For a brief period the printer held the reins again, — cal 
and then he gave the post to Barnes, who had been in the | ex 
office six years and but for his radical opinions might have ac 
had it before. Walter's editorial activity thereupon soon wh 
ended, though for some years longer he greatly advanced the | ol 
paper’s fortunes by his progressive printing policy. Already m«¢ 
(since November, 1814) The Times had been the first paper in | Wi 
the world to be printed by mechanical power. Koenig's vital Be 
invention of steam printing had been offered to Perry of the an 
Morning Chronicle, who turned it down. Walter would have on 
done the same, but for Fraser. As it was, The Times secured : fig 
exclusive enjoyment of this great advantage over its com- — ‘t 
petitors for a number of years. : 
Since just before the lifetime of any now living The Times B 
has been not merely a prominent or well-known paper, but a hi 


unique one—a paper in a Class by itself. That it became so F 
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was the work of Thomas Barnes. He occupies—deservedly— 
more than half this first volume. It was he who established 


anonymity ; he who made “ The Editor” an impersonal, 


PAG? invisible potentate, before whom Ministers trembled and even 

a : Kings sued ; he who shaped the leading article to an engine 

++ Mme of power 5 he who set The Times above the old parties, and 

-. % 9) made it for two decades the intelligent advocate of popular 

——} causes. It was he whose “thunder” in 1829 earned for The 


Times the most famous, perhaps, of its appellations. What 
will specially please most journalists in the full-length portrait 
> of him now available is that he was so completely a journalist 
~ When he was appointed editor at 32, the post was thought 
’ a come-down for such a brilliant young man. The difference 
» between that view of an editorship and any that has obtained 
within our own memory is the measure of his achievement. 


Nazi Germany 
The Nazi Dictatorship. By Roy Pascal. (Routledge. 10s. 6d.) 
Germany’s Hitler. By Heinz A. Heinz. (Hurst and Blackett. 
2s. 6d. 
‘oe Re Face of Germany. By 
(Muller. 3s. 6d.) 
Mr. Pascat has written an able presentation of the case 
against Nazi Germany from the dogmatic Marxian point of 
His book is as well-rounded and logical as the gospel 
of the master himself. Thus, he is quite uninterested in the 
centuries of bourgeois history which preceded 1918. That 
was the year of the great betrayal of the working-classes by 





Robert Hastings. 
=) 


before 


” 


nces, 


view. 





, the Social Democrats, and al! else is irrelevant. Ebert, 
er his Scheidemann and Loski, instead of setting up a Soviet 
Very =) Government on the Russian model, co-operated with the 
ilities capitalists and generals to crush the Communist risings and 
arge | establish a democratic Republic. All the subsequent mis- 
ding fortunes of the Social Democrats were retribution for this 





y the original treachery. Mr. Fascal never even refers to the 





erry, * immense difficulties with which they were confronted ; to 
after! the attitude of the Allies, who would certainly have occupied 
news — a Communist Berlin; to the strength of peasant, middle and 
" not lower-middle-class elements in Germany, who would have 
ined been firm allies of the inevitable counter-revolution ; to the 
Post exhausted state of the country and the resulting impossibility 
> by of feeding the people, or obtaining raw materials without co- 
first operation with the capitalist West—a complete contrast 


the | with Russia this. He assumes throughout that the alternative 
ard, of a “* Socialist society, of a society where the capitalist class 





that — is abolished,” would have brought salvation, social and 
ave | economic. 
hen 5 The Social Democrats betrayed the masses to capitalist 
ig a) democracy; the Nazis hoaxed them in the interests of 
cale | monopoly-capitalism. True, some Nazis had a_ pseudo- 
ary | Socialist vision, but Hitler in particular was bought by the 
_ big industrialists. Hence the necessity for the leadership 
cial | principle, to maintain discipline in the party against the 
00n | opposition of those who took their vision seriously. Mr. 
Ive — Pascal does not go quite as far as Ernst Henri, who maintains 
ree | that Hitler is merely Fritz Thyssen’s puppet ; but judging 
ng, _—s from_ footnotes he seems to regard Mr. Henri as a reliable 


vn ape 2 pe e : . 
ra E source. National Socialism is the slavery of Big Business, 





ser whose policy is war. 
re- Doubtless I have over-simplified Mr. Pascal’s argument. 
ble | But then his Marxian spectacles have themselves truly magic 


en power of simplification. Is that really the whole story of the 
7a | new Germany? Has Mr. Pascal ever visited those labour 
camps the conditions of which he describes as “ serf- 
existence” ? Could he explain why every employer of my 
acquaintance finds the workers’ ‘‘ Councils of Trust,’? about 
which he is so scathing, far more difficult to handle than the 
old factory councils ? Or why one of the leading business 
men in Germany concluded a recent conversation with me 
with the words: ‘* Well, every nation has its own form of 
Bolshevism ” ? Is it quite fair to compare the employment 
and unemployment figures of 1934 with those of 1929, and to 
omit mention of the fact that since 1932 the Health Insurance 
figures of employment have risen by 4,000,000 ? Was Hugo 
Stinnes really the admired of the National-Socialists ? 

There are a number of errors of fact. For example, the 





oS Bavarian Commune was not set up under Eisner, but after 
a his assassination. ‘The murderers of Rathenau, Kern and 
9 Fischer, did not remain unscathed, but committed suicide to 


avoid capture. And unemployed Storm Troopers certainly did 
not receive three marks per day or anything like it. 

But these are minor blemishes. The real trouble is that the 
book is so obviously out to prove a case. To judge from 
various remarks and footnotes about Sir Oswald Mosley and 
the Labour Party, Mr. Pascal appears to suggest analogies 
with political developments in this country. One footnote is 
perhaps significant. To the sentence: ‘* But Social Demo- 
cracy had denied the class-struggle”” he adds: ‘“ Cf. Mr. 
George Lansbury in the Clarion, May 5th, 19384: *‘ We must 
organize against the Class War.’ ” 

In Germany's Hitler Herr Heinz presents another view of 
the Fiihrer. Written rather on the lines of the usual life- 
stories of popular royal personages, it contains personal 
accounts of Hitler by people who have been in contact with 
him at various stages of his career. Frau Popp, who lodged 
the future Chancellor in pre-War Munich, draws a homely 
picture “* of this lonely ascetic young lodger, engrossed in his 
painting and in great big dry and dusty books from the State 
Library.” Herr Ignaz Westenkirchner, a War-time comrade 
whom Hitler brought back from America at his own expense, 
tells tales of the Lance-Corporal in the trenches. And so on. 

Mr. Hastings’ little work is not a political study, although 
he begins with a rather naive chapter on the Nazi Party and 
its ideals. The rest of the book is—to judge from my own 
experience—a fairly reliable description of various aspects of 
life in Nazi Germany. There is a description of the labour- 
camps, an analysis of the position of women, chapters on 
hospital nursing, youth movements, education, home-life, 
sports, building and architecture, music and art. Mr. Hastings 
sticks to facts, and is particularly careful to point out which 
features are the work of the Nazis and which already existed. 

H. Powys GREENWOOD. 


“The Woman Problem” 


Adam’s Daughter. By Wells Wells. (Appleton. 10s.) 
Women. By Winifred Holtby. (Lane. 2s. 6d.) 
Women in the Civilized State. By John Presland. 
ledge. 5s.) 
Rights and Duties of Englishwomen. By Erna Reiss. (Sierratt 
and Hughes. 7s. 6d.) 
Women under Communism and Fascism. By Hilda Browning. 
(Martin Lawrence. 6d.) 
Tne more one knows the less one feels inclined to generalize 
about any subject. Real experts, who have accumulated 
and assimilated stores of exact information, are exasperatingly 
unwilling to sum it all up in a phrase or two for the use of 
the general public; and phrase-makers, all too often, do 
not know what they are talking about. There are some 
subjects, unfortunately, which exercise a sort of fatal fascina- 
tion, and everyone feels competent to dogmatize about them. 
These subjects are of course the human ones, about which 
everyone has had some degree of personal experience—such 
as childhood, psychology or sex. There is probably not 
one human being alive who has not given vent to a generaliza- 
tion on one or other or all of these matters, or felt that he 
was entitled to do so. Personal experience, though it is not 
at all the same thing as expert knowledge, carries with it 
an acute sense of absolute certainty, and it does not suffer 
from any of the checks and restraints of scholarship. It 
is, in fact, a highly dangerous guide, but it is definitely 
alluring ; and this is probably the explanation of the flood 
of nonsense which is daily uttered and annually printed 
about women. 

There was a time when books about women were mainly 
indecent. Then there came a time when they were mainly 
exhortations addressed to their morals, Then in another 
time the books were mainly propagandist; and now, in 
this time, they seem to be largely historical. It is a great 
improvement, but it is not quite right yet. It will only 
be right when the time comes that we don’t have to have 
books about women at all. We are, unfortunately, rather 
a long way from that desirable state as yet, as four books 
recently published show. Although these books are by no 
means alike, and by no means of equal value, the fact that 
they all appeared this autumn makes them a kind of index 
of the present state of generalization on the female sex. 

One of the books, Adam’s Daughter, belongs to the old 
type. It maintains that women have always been the 
dominant sex, have always had men under their thumbs, 
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and have had no need for their modern equalitarian trappings, 
“The hand that rocks the cradle rules the world.” Badly 
as this theme is expressed and jocosely as it is put, there is, 
of course, a grain of truth in it. If ruling the world had 
been the objective of the women’s movement, there would 
have been no need for the education or enfranchisement of 
women, and quite another technique would have been em- 
ployed. But the idea was not to rule the world but to 
live in it and share it, which is a wholly different thing. 
Adam's Daughter is sadly out of date. 

Not so, however, are the next two books. Both draw a 
picture of the actual position of women in this country 
today, and both give historical retrospect and some rather 
tentative speculation as to the future. Miss Holtby’s account 
is conspicuously accurate and readable, and its historical 
chapters are a model of condensation without stodginess. 

The fourth of the books deals exclusively with facts, and 
bears all the marks of the expert. The position of women 
under English law, as it used to be and as it now is, with all 
the stages of its change and the legislation and judgements 
by which that change proceeded forms a stiff and technical 
subject. It does not make light reading, of course, but 
it is not difficult reading either. 

If these four books are an index of the present-day approach 
to what used to be called ‘ the woman problem,” it is clear 
that the balance is swinging over from woman “ in herself ” 
to woman in relation to the laws and customs of the world, 
and the change makes decidedly for more interesting reading 
matter. Presently let us hope this aspect of ‘ the woman 
problem ”’ will be exhausted, and even the historical vein 
worked out, and then the whole subject can rest in the peace 
which comes to completed advances in civilization. 
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Art and the Machine 


Art and Industry. By Herbert Read. (Faber and Faber. 12s, 6) 
— — 1795-1820. By M. Jourdain. (Coun 
alte. «is. 

William Morris, Designer. By Gerald H. Crow. (Studio. 7s, (4 
Aut those arts which can in any sense be called practig 
have been for about a century engaged in the whole-ting 
job of digesting the Machine—a pill which was thrust up 
them rather against their will by the tiresomely inventive anj 
progressive scientists early in the nineteenth century. The 
were some moments in the middle of the nineteenth century 
when it looked as though the patient might have been carrie 
off by a dyspepsia so violent that the groans caused by i 
still echo in our ears. But now it looks as though th 
critical period is over. The unpalatable diet has been almij 
completely assimilated, and the patient is showing mor 
healthy tendencies. Instead of clamouring for his old diet ¢j 
the simple products of nature he is now apparently willing 
to see what nourishment can be extracted from the ney 
scientifically prepared foods which are offered him. This j 
lucky, for the new diet being incomparably cheaper anj 
easier to prepare than the old, there is no chance of his ever 
being allowed to return to the latter. Once he has committed 
himself to a capsule régime there is no turning back. 

From Miss Jourdain’s book on Regency furniture it appean 
that at the beginning of the nineteenth century English 
furniture was not ill prepared for the arrival of the machine, 
Regency chairs and tables with their simple lines and 
elaborately standardized ornamentation seem to have invita 
treatment by mechanical means, and indeed at first they 
absorbed the rather simple improvements of science without 
difficulty. The machines for planing wood and casting metal 
ornaments brought at first no evil effects with them. But the 
method of applying metal ornaments to wooden furnitur 
gave an unhappy opening for the fatal developments unde in t 
the influence of machinery. Gradually the ornament came) jn tl 
to be regarded as something distinct from the chair or tabk™ M 
to which it was applied ; the latter was made as cheaply af the 
possible, and then a standard ornament was applied to it)) be | 
irrespective of its suitability to the particular chair or table)” indi 
This principle became gradually the curse of all the crafts in 
the Victorian age, but the examples reproduced in Mis) ratl 


This hope, which arises very naturally from a consideration 
of the changes in the position in this country during the 
last hundred years, weakens and wavers not a little when 
a small pamphlet (also published this season) is carefully 
studied. Neither in Germany nor in Russia does the position 
of women seem to be taking a quiet evolutionary course. 
The women in these countries have flown, or been pushed, 
to totally opposite extremes ; and the position here, so typi- 
cally anomalous, inconsistent and acceptable, has little to 
do with either. 


Whatever the position of women in Germany and Russia 
snay portend, it is at least deeply interesting—and much 
more entertaining than the old futile speculations about the 
intrinsic nature of women. This lurid, harrowing little 
yellow pamphlet offers some facts and quotations, carefully 
selected, no doubt, but very striking. Take, for example, 
the Nazi dictum: ‘ The holiest thing in the world is the 
wife who is both servant and slave,” and compare it with 
Lenin’s maxim: ‘“ Every cook must learn to rule the state.” 
Or take not theories but facts. When President Hindenburg 
died, no women were allowed even to attend his funeral. 
Their place was, of course, the home. But in Russia there 
were, even by 1931, 89 women who were members of the 
Central Executive Committee of the U.S.S.R. Their place 
was there. Or take another strictly relevant set of facts, 
In Germany today infant welfare centres, créches and 
kindergartens are being discontinued, and medical help 
and hospital treatment in confinement cases are discouraged 
—in order to * leave to Nature the carrying out of the principle 
of natural selection.” In Russia schools and centres for the 
care of infants and small children are numbered in thousands, 
and are even carried out into the harvest fields, and free 
medical services are provided for pregnant women on an ever 
wider and wider scale. 

These are sharp contrasts, and on each side they reveal 
an attitude and a behaviour towards women which is remark- 
ably unlike our own makeshift and compromising way. 
The contemplation of these astonishing contrasts makes the 
story of the women’s movement here seem quict and tame 
in the extreme. It was not quiet, and it is not tame; but 
it lacks the lurid touch of Revolution, The result is that 
it slips into the structure of our state without any great 
upheaval. The position of women in this country has grown 
out of a slowly changing public opinion, and has not been 
forced upon us from above. No doubt that is why it some- 
times seems so dull; but perhaps, also, that is what makes 
it all so safe. Ray STrRacuey. 


Jourdain’s admirably illustrated book show that in its original] 
form the application of metal to wood could produce the” 
happiest results. Her 173 plates cover every kind of furniture” 
and) 


produced in the period, from massive book-cases 
elegantly uncomfortable couches to looking-glasses and candle. 
sticks, and her explanations are closely packed with relevant 
information. 

The misapplication of mechanical methods in the Victorian 


age led to a reaction in which the most conspicuous figure was” 
Great as his achievement was, he was from” 


William Morris. 
the beginning condemned to a side-track because instead of 
attempting to find the right way of using machines he tried to 


evade them and return to the sound craftsmanship and” 


handicraft of the days before the Industrial Revolution. I 
is hard to see how he reconciled this principle with his 
political ideas. He must have realized that under a capitalist 
system his methods could only supply a small number of the 
leisured classes and not the workers whose lot he was anxious 
to improve. He knew also that if ever a Socialist State wa: 
achieved it must be a highly mechanized State, but he seem 


to have thought that there would be a temporary epoch off 
rest during which men would express their joy in labour) 


through handicraft. In a lucid and straightforward account 


of Morris’ life Mr. Gerald Crow works out the interaction off 
the various interests of his hero—the political, the social, 7 
the literary and the artistic—and shows that he never pursued 
artistic ends for their own sake, but always from some deep# 


sense of his responsibility to society, which had in one way or 
another to be satisfied. All the various experiments of Morris 
in the fine arts are well illustrated in Mr. Crow’s volume, 
many of the plates being successfully printed in colour. 


The reaction against the Victorian method of applying 
ornament indiscriminately to all objects without any regard 
for its relevance led to a view too extreme in the opposite 


direction. Artists fell into the pitfall of saying ‘* everything 
that is well adapted to its function is necessarily beautiful.” 
Mr. Read in his Art and Industry is at pains to show that 
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he problem is not quite so simple as that, and that though 
in industrially produced - objects efficiency and beauty are 
Josely connected, it is possible for a perfectly efficient object 
o have no particular aesthetic appeal. In order to show what 
elements other than efficiency enter into the production of a 
beautiful and useful object Mr. Read imagines the craftsman 
faced with two shapes equally efficient for his object. To 
decide between these he must make a choice on grounds 
other than efficiency. At this point he will make an aesthetie 
judgement which will vitally affect the beauty of the object 

roduced without altermg its efficiency. Mr. Read points 
out that this choice may be made consciously and rationally, 
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- : aria as in the case of the Greek potter who worked according to 

i a" ( certain fixed canons of proportion, or intuitively, as with makers 

a the of Chinese porcelain. He himself values the qualities in 
Almc; 


works of art arrived at in this intuitive manner more than 


~ those which depend on rational calculation. For myself I 

‘ — find it hard to press the matter further than to say that 

Peep. the two kinds of beauty achieved are different, and I feel 
re new 


that Mr. Read’s distinctions are a little over sharp. I believe 
that there is more of intuition in the Greek and more of 
ratiocination in the Chinese than he is apparently willing to 
admit. However Mr. Read shows clearly enough that both 
the rational and intuitive qualities can survive in machine- 
made objects if their production is properly directed. In 
considering how this direction is to be arranged, he distin- 
guishes two kinds of Art, the humanistic and the abstract, 
the former ‘ concerned with the expression in plastic form 
of human ideals or emotions” and the latter having “ no 
concern beyond making objects whose plastic form appeals to 
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st they the aesthetic sensibility.’ With the humanistic artist 
without? industry can have no traffic ; he has up to the present day 


g metal 


been responsible for much of the harm done. The abstract 
3ut the 


artist, on the other hand, will be perfectly at home in dealing 


initur§) with mechanical production, and provided he keeps sufficiently 
> under 


» in touch with material conditions and plays his part actually 










t came) in the factory he may be the saviour of industrial art. 
rv table Mr. Read has in fact outlined an aesthetic applicable to 


aply as q the products of machinery. He has shown that they can 
| to it, » be beautiful, and of what kind their beauty will be, and has 
r table, | indicated the best method of seeing that they shall be beautiful. 
rafts inf” From the necessary association of industry with the abstract 
n Mis) rather than the humanistic artist to which he has called 
i attention, I should conclude further that industrial art (in 
company with the abstract artists of whom he speaks) is 
unlikely ever to produce great works of art. There is, how- 
ever, nothing new or distressing in this idea; I dare say that 
Mr. Read would deny that it was even true. 
ANTIIONY BLUNT. 
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rews! Prophecy and Imagination 

> from! Coleridge on Imagination. By I. A. Richards. (Kegan Paul. 
ead of 8s. 6d.) 

‘ied a Since the middle of the seventeenth century, the prestige of 
> and) 







direct, unemotional language has increased and poetry has 


n. It) come to be regarded as a plaything or the sugar-coating to a 
h his” moral pill. If, indeed, the ‘material’ world ean be adequately 
italist™ considered in scientific language, and if the mind consists of 


of the q ideas operating in the mechanical way envisaged by eighteenth- 
ixious|) century psychologists, then there can be no serious use for 
€ was’ poetry. But both of these assumptions may be questioned. 
seems) Science, placing its emphasis upon the senses of sight and 
ch of touch, derives its coneepts from them, and tests its conclusions 
abour) mainly by visible and tangible results; but in our own 
count] experience, intuitions of the experience of others, and experi- 
on of : ence derived from inward contemplation, as well as the data 
ocial,/ of hearing, taste and smell are of great importance. All this 
rsued) Coleridge recognized, but Mr. Richards, who describes himself 


deep as a materialist, is less concerned with these limitations of 
ay orf materialism than with the defects of the * association ’ theory 
forris—, of psychology, which Coleridge was already questioning when, 
lume, in 1800, he wrote to Godwin asking whether “an action 
» bearing all the semblance of predesigning consciousness may 
lying yet be simply organic, and whether a series of such actions 
gard are possible? And close on the heels of this question would 
sites, follow, Is Logic the Essence of thinking?” (quoted by 
thing Mr. Richards, p. 12). Four years later, Coleridge was 
ful.” asserting : 
that “ Association depends in a much greater degree on the recurrence 





of resembling states of feeling than on trains of ideas. Ideas no 
more recall one another than the leaves in a tree fluttering in the 
breeze propagate their motion one to another.” (Quoted p. 68, 
c.f. p. 168, Letter to Southey, 1803.) 

The current analysis of the mind in terms of thoughts 
governed by the law of association, and feelings consequent 
upon thoughts or sense impressions was therefore inadequate, 
and, to account for his observations on the reading and writing 
of poetry, it was necessary for Coleridge to postulate some 
tendency towards self-completion in the mind, a possibility 
of some movement of the mind which was unpredictable 
from logic, and did not contradict it, yet went beyond it. The 
faculty he called the Imagination, and, in words which have 
become familiar, he distinguishes it from the Fancy, which is 
the capacity for re-arranging ideas according to partial 
resemblances or differences. The exercise of Imagination 
creates a new pattern in the mind, and therefore a new view 
of the world and a new attitude in action; the Fancy merely 
relieves local stresses. 

More than any other living critic, Mr. Richards is continu- 
ously aware of the variety of functions fulfilled by language’: 
he recognizes that an apparent difference in doctrine may 
arise solely from the use of differing terminologies ; and he 
feels very strongly the seriousness of that progressive decrease 
of skill in the interpretation of language which has accom- 
panied our concentration upon “ direct’? meanings. But 
this sympathy with some of Coleridge’s ideas is itself a 
handicap to him. ‘Oh I am ashamed of those who praise 
me!” said Coleridge, ‘‘ For I know that as soon as I tell 
them my mind on another subject, they will shrink and 
abhor me.” Mr. Richards has, in the long run, no sympathy 
with Coleridge as a man, and no interest in his total attitude. 
Christianity, for Coleridge, was an inevitable concomitant 
of his system in spite of his attitude to language. Mr. 
Richards is a materialist rather than a conceptualist, and, 
in spite of his insistence on the importance of myth, he cannot 
accept the Christian “* myth” in a way which would make 
it the instinctive basis of action, the source of Power as 
Coleridge would say. For Coleridge, the object of all his 
thinking was 
“the habituation of the intellect to clear, distinct, and adequate 
conceptions concerning all things that are the possible objects of 
clear conceptions, and thus to reserve the deep feelings which belong, 
as by a natural right, to those obscure ideas that are necessary to 
the moral perfection of the human being ... to the ideas of 
being, form, life, the reason, the law of conscience, freedom, 
immortality, God!” 

With the first stage of this objective, Mr. Richards is obviously 
in sympathy, and the evolution of a clear conception of 
Imagination is a part of the fulfilment of that design. But 
the Imagination itself is a concept of a different order from 
those which can be manipulated by logic, and Coleridge 
claimed that such conceptions could not be understood 
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(i.e., the knowledge of them gave no Power) unless the doc- 
trines of Christianity were accepted. Similarly, in the 
Discourses of John Smith, the Cambridge Platonist, there is 
a distinction between Fancy and True Prophecy which is 
almost exactly Coleridge’s distinction between Fancy and 
Imagination, and there too, it is given life and power by an 
appeal to Christianity. Mr. Richards has produced an 
acute and important book, but by studying the history of 
the word Imagination, rather than the idea, he has under- 
estimated the relevance of Coleridge’s Christianity. In his 
pragmatic scheme, Mr. Richards places the responsibility 
for the recognition of Imagination or True Prophecy upon 
the individual, and the responsibility is one which individuals 
in all ages, without the support of some religious scheme, 
have believed to be intolerable for the majority of men. 
MicuAarEt RoBerts,. 


The Right Use of Force 


Force. By Lord Davies. (Ernest Benn. 21s.) 

We are sixteen years from the Armistice. The overwhelming 
majority of mankind has been yearning for stability 
and some fixed order in world affairs for the best part of a 
generation. Yet the statesmen have so far been unable to 
give effect to their wishes. What is the reason for this apparent 
paradox ? 

Of course, there are many reasons, but the future historian 
will assuredly fix on one of the most important of them as 
being the Schism in the Peace Movement in the English- 
speaking countries. This has confused the plain citizen, 
discouraged him from exerting his influence in the cause of 
world-order and left the initiative to the small minority 
who champion the claims of violence. 

I use the religious term schism advisedly, for the division 
goes down to fundamentals—fundamentals of opinion, but 
unhappily not fundamentals of organization ; for had the two 
groups openly parted company the issues would have been 
very much clearer to the plain man, On the one hand there 
are those who conceive of world order as an extension over 
a wider area of the existing political order, as it has been 
built up by generations of experience and public spirit in the 
free communities of the Western world; in other words, 
they see it as an extension of the Rule of Law. On the other 
hand, there are those who, in their enthusiasm, are prepared to 
discard all political precedents, to ignore the lessons of history, 
and who therefore regard the new world order as the pure 
product of a moral ideal, so that it not only does not need 
but would even be polluted by making use of political instru- 
ments that have been found to be indispensable in more limited 
areas of government. For them the League of Nations is not 
a charter promoting co-operation between States or organized 
peoples : it is a Church embodying an age-old ideal. 

To describe the Left Wing of the Peace Movement in 
these terms not to criticize it. There is need enough 
and room enough for churches in the world of today—also 
for chapels and groups, and every other kind of tabernacle 
or (to use a much-abused French term) mystique. But if 
their devotees join practical political movements, sit on 
Committees and help to draft resolutions and to influence 
policy, they must know what they are doing. They must 
not be well-meaning amateurs, interfering with matters of 
which they have not grasped the first principles. The 
statesman in action may often be a sinner; but ignorance 
in a post of responsibility is also a sin. The innocence of 
the dove is not enough. 

It is the great merit of Lord Davies to have had the courage, 
the energy and the candour to uncover the roots of this 
disagreement and hidden schism. He has never done so 
more effectively than in this latest product of his trenchant 
pen, which is a study of the place of Force in politics and 
social life. It is written under the sign of Pascal: Justice 
without Force is impotent: Force without Justice is tyranny. 
We must therefore put together Justice and Force: so that 
whatsoever is just may be mighty and whatsoever is mighty may be 
just. If it be true, as the author says, that “in this generation 
Youth is divided into two groups—the duellists and the 
abolitionists,” then it is to be hoped that this sane and lucid 
statement of the case for police-power as an essential element 


is 





in world order will be widely read by the younger genetatiy 
This is not to say that the project of an International Poli, 
Force is here and now feasible, or that it would be fou 
necessary in a world in which the Peace Movement had she 
its romanticism. These are questions to be consider 
apart from the main theme of the book, which is the Tigh 
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use of force. It is, however, a pity that this volume of ung - 
250 pages should be sold at a guinea: a cheaper edition j me 
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The Nonesuch Swift is 
Swift: Gulliver's Travels and Selected Writings in Progg) !!?™ 
and Verse. Edited by John Hayward. (The Nonesuygfe #™P0° 
Press. 8s. 6d.) Japan 
Let it be said at the outset that this is the best selection fron citeun 
Swift that is available, that with regard to some of its content heart, 
it is also an extremely important critical edition, and that | others 
everyone who is interested in Swift either as a scholar or as yy colow 
common reader is greatly in the debt of Mr. Hayward for thi “ bet! 
skill and taste with which he has made it. It contains the whokl, be & 
of Gulliver's Travels, the greater part of A Tale of a Tub ange distin 
of the Journal to Stella, all of Cadenus and Vanessa and o}# how 
Verses on the Death of Dr. Swift, many of his Irish tracts anjgy other 
ather political writings, together with a generous selection here 
from his less serious works—viewed merely as a collection 0! and | 
writings there could scarcely be anything more attractive mast 
As a critical selection it is, except in one respect, perfectly TI 
representative of Swift, and it is a great achievement on thei Jona 
part of the Nonesuch Press to have made it generally availabe writt 
this is an unlimited edition—in such attractive form fo whic 
the extremely moderate sum for which it can be obtained. 9 
The one respect in which it is deficient is in its treatment]] uh t 
of Swift’s poetry. ‘“ The most indulgent critic,’ writes Mr, ms 
Hayward, in justification of the paucity of his selection, * will _ 
discover little trace in it either of fancy or imagination, little] If t 
evidence, that is to say, of poetic sensibility. He will find) com 
on the other hand, immense facility combined with technical] Tew! 
ingenuity and correctness.” That is the conventional estimate) of } 
of Swift's poetry, and is the result of assessing his poetry as iff) witl 
its object had been the same as that of the ordinary social/) into 
verse of his day: whereas the truth is surely rather that Neg 
Swift, while adopting—-in part ironically—a social medium,—) wat 
suceeeded in communicating something entirely different, a this 
kind of sensitized wit which could be found in prose—never  ¢au 
to better advantage than in his own—but had not been was 
satisfactorily employed in verse, and that this—under the to‘ 
pressure of a peculiarly intense volume of feeling —took & of 
the place of ‘faney’ or ‘ imagination’ to act as the main- life 
spring of his poctic sensibility. Consequently it seems to mea’ At 
pity that Mr. Hayward has included so little of it. Moreover, " 
Mr. Hayward’s selection from the verse, besides—according lool 
to this view—not correctly indicating its relation to Swift's and 
writing as a whole, is not really representative of the body of a 
the verse itself. Mr. Hayward has not included any of his yo" 
early verses, for which we may perhaps be grateful, or any sid 
of his lampoons, which we may agree to be of more interest to.) [fa 
the social historian than to the critic of poetry: but he has also F ; 
completely omitted, to quote his own words, all ‘‘ those coarse, é yo 
yet pungent verses, which express Swift’s profound disgust = wh 
for the natural functions of the body ’’-—verses which, however 7 
much they may distress fastidious readers, represent an impor- o 
tant and illuminating part of Swift’s achievement. Ww 
But Swift’s poetry, if it is badly represented here, can th 
after all be read elsewhere. Gulliver's Travels, if it is to be 
read in its complete and most satisfactory form, must be read mi 
in this edition, for Mr. Hayward alone of Swift’s editors has A 
succeeded in restoring it to what seems likely to be the con- al 
dition in which Swift left it before it underwent the indignities 
which it suffered at the hands of Motte and his successors. — m 
This is the most important piece of editing that Mr. Hayward — 
has done for an author who has probably suffered more than” ™ 
any other English writer from textual interference, but in be 
several other places (e.g. in Cadenus and Vanessa and in Verses a 
on the Death of Dr. Swift) his edition embodies important 
textual discoveries and improvements. For the reader” t 
familiar with Swift this book is consequently of the greatest is 
interest, while for those who may have no previous acquaint- 1 
ance with his work there could be no better introduction. I 
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e Ways of White Folks. By Langston Hughes. (Allen and 

Unwin. 7s. 6d.) ; 

Jonah’s Gourd Vine. By Zora Neale Hurston. With an Intro- 
duction by Fannie Hurst. (Duckworth. 7s. 6d.) 

Pitch Lake. By Alfred H. Mendes. With an Introduction by 
Aldous Huxley. (Duckworth. 7s. 6d.) 

Black Girl, White Lady. By Alan Hyder. 


7s. 6d.) 


(Arthur Barker. 


TuERE is no sign that racial problems are diminishing in 
importance. The Germans, the Jews, the English, the 
Japanese, the Negroes—they are always with us, and though 
circumstances change, these races do not greatly change at 
heart, and as they are brought into fresh contacts with 


> others, disharmonies certainly do not seem to grow less: the 


colour bar itself is of comparatively recent growth. Though 
“ better understanding ” is a hackneyed term for what may 


' be a vital remedy, those who regard fiction as something 
distinct from “ serious ” literature would do well to remember 


how much of our knowledge and better understanding of 
other races, and of our own, we owe to novelists. And now 
here are four novels dealing with Negroes or coloured people 
and their contacts with whites, none of them epoch-making 
masterpieces, but three of them well worth attention. 

The Ways of White Folks is polished and inviting, but 
Jonah’s Gourd Vine opens unpropitiously with a badly- 
written introduction and the threat of a trying dialect, of 
which the following sentences are examples : 

“You jes’ do lak Ah say do and keep yo’ mouf shet or Ah’'ll take 
uh trace chain tuh yuh.” 

“What Ah wants tuh know is, which would you ruthor be, if 
you had yo’ ruthers—uh lark uh flyin’, uh uh dove uh settin’ ?” 
If the reader is prepared to grapple with these phonetic 
complications, which include the word “ unhunh,” he will be 
rewarded by a genuine and in many ways admirable tale 
of Negro life, told largely in idiomatic dialogue garnished 
with proverbial sayings and home truths. It is a story 
into which enter many familiar and persistent elements of 
Negro life, whether in Africa or America—eloquence, humour, 
warmth, gusto, revivalism, superstition, witchcraft. Besides 
this, it has that essential touch of fantasy that is seldom 
caught in print by white people, though Prancing Nigger 
was a successful attempt. Not a long novel, it yet manages 
to convey a sense of the lapse of time and the development 
of character. The account of the courtship and married 
life of John and Luey Pearson is full of a homely poetry. 
At the beginning of the honeymoon : 

“When she rode off beside John at last she said, ‘ John Buddy, 
look lak de moon is givin’ sunshine.’ He toted her inside the house 
and held her in his arms infant-wise for along time. ‘Lucey, don’t 
you worry about your folks, hear? Ah’m gointer be uh father and 
uh mother to you. You jes’ look tuh me, girl chile. Jes’ you put 


> . ’ °_9 
yo’ pendence in me. Ah means tuh prop you up on ev’y leanin 
side.’ ”’ 


Having to address him as an unfaithful husband, Lucy says : 


“Yeah, John, and some uh yo’ moves Ah seen mahself, and if 
you loves her de bes’, John, you gimme our chillun and you go on 
where yo love lie.” 

“Lucy, don’t tell me nothin’ *bout leavin’ you, ’cause if you do 
dat, you'll make two winters come in one year.” 

When he is a fugitive from justice and means to take to 
the woods, he says : 

“Al ll give mah case tuh Miss Bush and let Mother Green stand 
mah bond.” 

And here, for humour, is the conversation of anotlier couple 
about to be wedded : 

“Whar yo’ shoes, Pomp ?”’ Mehaley asked. “ You ain’t gwine 
marry me barefooted, is vuh ?” 

““ Dey over dere under de bed. Yo’ paw and the preacher argued 
so long and dem new shoes hurted mah foots so bad Ah took 
‘em off. Now Ah can’t git ’em back on. Dat don’t make uh bit 
uh difference. You gointuh seo mah bare foots uh whole heap 
after dis.” 

Mr. Langston Hughes, a Negro writer of considerable 
talent, has produced a collection of short stories about some 
of those points in American society where black meets white. 
They are some of the best short stories in English that have 
been written by a Negro, and under their diverting surface 
lurks a sorrowful awareness of racial problems. The author's 
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attitude seems not far removed from that of Milberry, a black 
boy who has one of the stories to himself : 

“The ways of white folks, I mean some white folks, is too much 

for me. I reckon they must be a few good ones, but most of *em 
ain't good—leastwise they don’t treat me good. And Lawd 
knows, I ain’t never done nothin’ to ’em, nothin’ a-tall.” 
It should not be surmised from this that Mr. Hughes allows 
himself to give way to violent protest: on the contrary, 
his obvious good nature leads him mostly to indulge in kindly 
satire, especially at the expense of those whites who “ go in 
for’ Negroes. Where the strain of injustice or of some 
cruel irony of circumstance is too much for him, it is not so 
much bitterness he expresses as the inexhaustible, noble and 
somewhat fatalistic patience of his long-suffering 
Unlike Miss Hurston, he employs a minimum of eecentrie 
spelling: his Negroes do not lose character thereby, and 
belong more recognizably to our own world. On the other 
hand, the view of Negro character which he provides is not 
so objective or so wide in scope as Miss Hurston’s. In his 
black characters the genial and gentle, tolerant and martyrish 
aspects of the Negro are most in evidence: it is upon the 
whites that he employs the resources of his irony. Anyone 
who has lived among black people knows what acute observers 
they are of ourselves. It is gratifying to find this acuteness 
in print. 

Pitch Lake takes us to the West Indies. A book with a 
remarkably irrelevant title, it has, as Mr. Aldous Huxley 
explains, ‘“‘ the great and very uncommon merit of being 
written by a man who is a native of the tropical place of which 
he writes.” Mr. Alfred Mendes is a Trinidad Portuguese, 
and his story is laid in Port-of-Spain, where the population 
includes Negroes, Indians, Chinese, South Americans and 
Europeans, and where, accordingly—to quote Mr. Huxley 
again—‘‘ there are constant opportunities for the clash of 
conflicting traditions and ways of life, for endless permutations 
and combinations of race hatreds and contempts, of envies 
and sycophancies, of bullyings and inferiority complexes 
and pathetically swaggering over - compensations.” Mr. 
Mendes has not attempted a cross-cut or panoramic survey of 
the population in general, nor has he been at all interested 
in making Port-of-Spain visible to the reader. His leading 
characters are few, and mainly Portuguese, and he chiefly 
directs attention to the difficulties into which a certain Joe 
da Costa is led by a weak nature ever at its weakest where 
women are concerned. On the whole, his story produces 
rather a depressing effect. This is probably due to the fact 
that the standards of the little West Indian world with which 
he deals are the standards of lower middle-class people so 
unsure of their place in the world that most of their time is 
taken up in trying to maintain or advance it by sticking closely 
to a narrow and ruthless system of racial and social conven- 
tions and taboos. He does not write with the poetic fervour 
that might raise the difficulties of his characters to the level 
of tragedy, nor does he exploit the comedy that might be 
discerned in the behaviour of such persons as the barely- 
mentioned Mrs. Texeira, who “ didn’t like her girls to go on 
picnics without her,” or Mr. Stanhope, the English clergyman 
who would turn to his dog with an ‘* Eh, Prince, my boy, 
what do you say, eh, about Christmas being upon us already ?” 
But Mr. Mendes must not be reproached for not having brought 
the resources of a Flaubert or a Jane Austen to bear on his 
subject. A serious writer at work in an unfamiliar field, 
he has written a truthful and workmanlike novel. 

‘* Strong meat; very strong meat,” says the publisher of 
Black Girl, White Lady. A near-white Jamaican girl, brought up 
by a mother who is a negress, devotes herself to the business 
of getting accepted as white. 


race. 


“Either it is jest black-gal an’ Ise stays here in dis place with 
mammy-—or dese feets takes me down along past all dem cabins 
an’ dem po’ black niggers. Ise jest got to walk right past dem 
cabins to be white-lady. Jest got to walk right past.” 
Unfortunately as soon as Mr. Hyder gets her past the cabins 
he begins to offer us ‘‘ strong meat” instead of a plausible 
story, and the effectiveness of his opening chapters rapidly 
deteriorates. 
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Current Literature 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY 
_ By A. L. N. Russell 


Westminster Abbey is a good place in which to pick up a 
little history, a little gossip, a little sentiment and a little 
architectural knowledge, and these are just the ingredients 
which Mr. Russell’s book (Chatto and Windus, 6s.) offers to the 
reader, agreeably mixed in sensible proportions. The book 
is not a mere description of the Abbey and a history of its 
building. It contains also an account of its foundation and 
of the early buildings which have since disappeared ; it gives 
2 picture of monastic life in the Middle Ages and of the great 
ceremonies which have taken place in the Church; it gives brief 
biographies of the principal people buried there and describes, 
in ‘particular detail, the celebrated wax effigies. In his 
judgement of the architecture and works of art to be seen at 
Westminster Mr. Russell is restrained, though his dislike of 
the Classical in comparison with the Gothic will not always 
allow itself to be repressed. Two chapters in the middle of 
the book are devoted to a short history of the Gothic style of 
architecture and an analysis of its principles of construction, 
both being related as closely as possible with examples at 
the Abbey. By this means the visitor equipped with this book 
will be able to carry away with him a sound general knowledge 
of Gothic architecture, made more vivid by being learnt 
partly from the printed page and partly from the actual 
stone and wood of the building. 


FAMOUS LONDON CHURCHES 
By C. B. Mortlock 


Famous London Churches (Skeffington, 10s. 6d.) is a volume 
of short descriptions, by Mr. Mortlock, grouped around 
Mr. Maxwell’s drawings. Neither the writer nor the draughts- 
man seems to be particularly interested in architecture, and, 
in fact, the churches chosen for discussion would give little 
scope for architectural analysis. Apart from St. Paul’s, 
Westminster Abbey and Southwark Cathedral, they mainly 
date from the nineteenth century, and many of them are 
but the gloomier specimens of the Gothic Revival. Mr. 
Mortlock has, as he says himself, taken Mr. Maxwell's 
drawings as an example for a gossip about each church and 
his text is made up of remarks on celebrated incumbents 
and parishioners, on ecclesiastical quarrels and good causes 
associated with the various churches, with only the minimum 
admixture of matter about architects and builders. Mr. 
Maxwell’s drawings show similar interest. From the point 
of view of architecture, photographs would have given a 
far better idea of the churches depicted, and the principal 
quality of the drawings is that they show the settings of the 
various churches and their relations to their surroundings. 
They convey almost as many facts about the parish as about 
the church. The Foreword by the Bishop of London is briefly 
episcopal. 

FAR AWAY CAMPAIGN 
By F. James 


Many Generals and most Statesmen have committed 
their part in the Great War to paper, and the reading public 
has not as yet had its fill, But, particularly for those who 
took no part in the last War, there is something unreal 
about these views from Whitehall. Not unnaturally, 
such people want to know what life was like for the actual 
participants on the various fronts. A suitable book for them 
is Far Away Campaign (Grayson, 8s. 6d.), and the scene is that 
lonely frontier between Persia and Afghanistan—a campaign 
that finally became a struggle with the Bolsheviks in Russian 
Central Asia long after the War in Europe was over. Mr. 
James was a plain company officer, and he wisely seldom 
ventures into the danger zone of high policy. He came 
from France to fight a curious battle of bluff with the Baluch 
tribesmen in barren valleys and burning deserts; he was 
ambushed and left for dead by them. However, he recovered 
and was posted to a minor Persian town. Here he was part 
of a force some regiments strong whose main duty it was to 
prevent half a dozen agents of the Central Powers reaching 
Afghanistan, where they hoped to embarrass the British 
by raising a revolt. This arduous duty was shared with 
the Cossacks, but gradually, under the influence of the Russian 
Revolution, the Cossacks receded, leaving behind them 
officials without a position or a country. Mr. James enjoyed 
this feckless society and fell in love with Sonia, the slant- 
eyed ward of a vodka-drinking pessimist of the genuine 
Dostoievsky school; the last part of the book is divided 
between this all-too-honourable passion and the manoeuvres 
of the newly-arisen Bolsheviks. Mr. James manages— 
without being a really pleasant writer—to capture for us 
that strange mixture of present-day squalor and _ historic 
romance which is the attraction of Persia and Central Asia. 
It is a book that all those who have a taste for a true adventure 
story in an out-of-the-way setting will enjoy. 
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Finance 
New Year Prospects 


A weEeEXx ago I was able to chronicle the many favourabk 
features of the past year, and today if I were to writ 
in the spirit which pervaded the Stock Markets at th 
close of 1934 I should be indulging in the most optimistje 
forecasts with regard to 1935. Both on Christmas Ey. 
and New Year’s Eve, notwithstanding a comparatively 
small attendance in the House owing to the holidays, 
prices in the Stock Markets were buoyant in nearly ‘al 
departments. The conspicuous feature was the conti inued 
rise in British Funds and kindred securities, which lef 
off on December 31st near to the highest of the year, 

With regard to the prospects for ‘the current year, | 
shall perhaps present the situation in the fairest manner 
if I set out first the extremely optimistic views held on 
the Stock Exchange, and then at the close of the artic 
suggest some few directions where I think that these 
views call for some qualification. 

In the first place dealers on the Stock Exchange are 
counting with confidence upon a continuance of “cheap 
money, “and a still further rise in Gilt- edged securities, 
The effect of this advance, it is considered, must be felt 
in other sections of the markets, so that for the most part 
the City is looking for a still further rise in nearly all public 
securities, especially perhaps during the first half of the 
year. 4 

INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK. : 

With regard to the international situation the City is 
not entirely unmindful of the critical situation which® 
may conceivably be created in connexion with the settle. F 
ment of the Saar problem, though even as regards that) 
there is a more hopeful feeling than existed a few 4 
months ago. Moreover, rightly or wrongly, the City 
inclines to the belief that despite the many difficulties & 
to be surmounted and the many problems to be solved 
the year 1935 will see some straightening out of the tangle 7 
of European politics, with a more definite move in the? 
direction of international co-operation. Should these 
developments be of a definitely favourable character, 
it is easy to see that a considerable stimulus would be 
given to confidence and therefore to commercial and! 
financial activities. 


Home TRADE. 

As regards the prospects for home trade the Stock § 
Markets are particularly hopeful. In that sphere con-/ 
siderable emphasis is laid upon the likelihood that the | 
New Year will see some large outlays by the Govern- 
ment in connexion with relief works for the unemployed, 
while it is thought that spending activities will be 
further stimulated during the first half of the year by the 
preparations for, and finally the celebration of, the King’s 
Silver Jubilee. The ultra-optimists are even hopeful 
too with regard to Budget prospects, and indulge in’ 
prophecies as to the possibility of further tax concessions, |7 
a matter to which I make a further reference later. 

Hopefulness with regard to the domestic trade outlook | 
is also increased by some definite signs of improvement 
at the end of 1934 even in such depressed industries as 
cotton and ship-building. Some of the recent reports 
of leading industrial concerns bear testimony to greater 
earning power through increased efficiency, while it 
is generally recognized that in some of the staple 
industries, including iron and steel, recent fusions have 
eliminated a good deal of wasteful competition, and have 
also resulted in greater efficiency. Satisfactory Railway 
Traflics have also testified to increased spending power on 
the part of the community, and now at the beginning 
of the year there are indications that the Railways 
may be expending large sums on renewals and improve- 
ments, thus promising a still further reduction in the 
numbers of unemployed. In view, therefore, of all these © 
possible factors, it is not difficult to. comprehend the 7 
optimism with regard to New Year prospects. 
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SOME QUALIFICATIONS. 
And now for some of the qualifications which I think § 
eall for consideration. It is not that I find myself in & i 
(Continued on page 28.) 
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(Continued from page 26.) 


disagreement with the numerous opinions on which favour- 
able expectations of the New Year are based, but at 
the same time I feel that there are some important 
“ifs” to be borne in mind. Those who have given 
most thought to the subject will certainly echo the hopes 
of favourable developments in the international political 
situation, and will to some extent share the general 
expectations of improvement. Nevertheless, these 
external influences are something beyond our own 
control, and it may be well to bear in mind that whereas, 
say a couple of years ago, apprehensions of a disturbance 
of international peace were reflected to some extent in 
low prices of securities, that is not so today, and 
anything in the shape of serious political alarms would 
undoubtedly have a-considerable effect upon the Stock 
Markets. More perhaps upon the Stock Markets than 
upon trade, for in spite of the general feeling of hope- 
fulness I am inclined to think that uncertainty with 
regard to the political outlook, plus the chaotic condition 
of the Foreign Exchanges, is still largely responsible 
for the slackness of international trade. Nor must it be 
forgotten that as the year proceeds the time for the 
General Election—always a disturbing influence—will 
be drawing nearer. 


Tue TrabDE OUTLOOK. 


And this causes me to give the reminder that in the 
hopeful views taken of the trade outlook there is perhaps 
too great a tendency to dwell upon the improvement 
in our home trade, and too little upon the slackness of 
international trade. Yet, as I pointed out last week, the 
actual economic position of the country as reflected in 
the trade balance has worsened rather than improved 
during the past year. Increased purchasing activity 
at home has not been confined to articles produced or 
manufactured in this country, a great increase in the 
volume of our imports having caused a_ considerable 
rise in the visible adverse trade balance. This develop- 
ment in a country which is still dependent upon its 
exports to pay for its imports of foodstuffs and raw 
materials is not a favourable one. 


Tue NExt BupcGet. 

Once more, too, a word of caution is I think necessary 
with regard to the Budget prospects. For the first nine 
months of the current fiscal year, the deficit is fully 
£12.000,000 greater than at the corresponding date: ¢ 
year ago, and although it is true that that year closed 
with a realized surplus of £31,000,000, there are circum- 
stances which make it improbable that there will be any 
such large surplus at the end of next March. In the 
first place the Chancellor of the Exchequer will suffer a 
considerable diminution in income tax revenue during 
the next three months by reason of the reduction of 
6d. in the tax, while in the second place expenditure 
seems likely to go far ahead of the original ‘Budget 
estimates. I think, however, it may still fairly be 
hoped that the financial year will close with a small 
surplus, and the point is a vital one, for I attribute no 
smali part of the recovery of the last two years to a 
growth in public confidence, which in its turn has been 
connected with the sounder condition of the national 
finances. 


I have felt it right to refer to these qualifying considera- 
tions when recording the general optimism of the City 
with regard to the prospects of the New Year. Never- 
theless, I am inclined to believe that for the first half of 
the year at all events there is likely to be a considerable 
increase in activity, both in finance and in home trade, 
while as regards the second half of the year much must 
depend upon international developments, not excepting 
the financial and economic developments in the United 
States. If these should be favourable, then there is 
good reason for the belief that the expected activity for 
the early part of the year may be prolonged to its close, 


Artiuur W. Kippy. 


Financial Notes 


SoME INSURANCE RESULTS. 


Wiru the promptitude which usually characterizes 4, 
Insurance companies, the year has scarcely turned bef, 
a number of companies have announced their results, eith 
as regards the volume of business transacted during t) 
past year or as regards dividend or bonus announcemen\ 
It has manifestly been a year of great activity in the Insuray 

world, and, as will be seen from the particulars which folloy 
several companies established fresh records as regards ne 

business. Just before the end of the year the Directoy 
of the Liverpool and London and Globe Insurance (; 
announced that they had again declared interim bony 
rates for the ensuing year, on policies entitled to participat; 
and becoming claims by death or maturity, of 45s. per cent 
per annum on whole-life policies and 40s. per cent. per annuy 
for endowment assurances. These rates are at the same gooj 
level as those declared in respect of the quinquennial valuatioy 
period ended on December 31st, 1933. It is evident, therefor, 
that the Board has confidence in the continuance of th 
strength of the Company’s profit-earning capacity, in spite ¢ 
the much lower rates of interest now obtainable on high-clag 
investment stocks. 

* * %* * 


ATLAS LiFE Bonus MAINTAINED. 


For the triennial period ended with December 31st, 19347° 
the Directors of the Atlas Assurance Co. have declared i” 
compound bonus (on sums assured plus existing bonus)” 


_on with-profits policies in force at that date of 42s. per cent)” 


per annum. The rate will also apply to interim bonuses 
policies becoming claims during this year, and in accordane 
with previous practice such interim bonus will be taken into 
account in calculating surrender and loan values. — Thi 
very excellent compound bonus is the same as that declared 
for the previous triennium. 
* % * * 
ReEcorps OF BUSINESS. 

Here are some of the record figures disclosed by Lif 
Insurance companies in announcing their results. Thy 
Atlas reports new Life business for 1934, after deducting)” 
reassurances, of about £3,200,000, which is about £350,007 
more than for 1933. The Commercial Union Assuraney 
reports new Life business for the year of (gross) £5,010,87) 
(against £4,158,389); net £4,630,681 (against £3,930,545), 
The amount of Annuities was £76,998 per ahnum against 
£68,381. The ‘* Old Equitable ” issued new policies for the 
year assuring nearly £1,500,000 net, in addition to Sinking 
Fund insurances of over £300,000 and Deferred Annuities to 
provide over £100,000 a year. The new Life assurance under. 
taken was about one-third more than in 1933.—The Equity 
and Law Life Assurance Society state that during the year the 
total gross sums assured under Life policies amounted to 
£3,279,195 (£2,909,577 net). Sinking Fund _ policies for 
£653,377 were also issued, and in addition £2,055,899 was 
received. as consideration for Annuities granted.—The™ 
Gresham Life Assurance Society announces that the new busi- 77 
ness for the year will exceed £2,800,000, after deducting” 
reassurances, an increase of over £500,000 on the previous)” 
year. The quinquennial valuation is now being made and they” 
result is to be announced towards the middle of the year. © 


* * * Bo 


Some Furtuer RESULTS. 


The Legal and General Assurance statement shows that 
the total net Life sums assuréd amounted to £14,539,451, 
as compared with £12,118,317 in 1933.—The London Life 
Association wrote new Life business amounting to £2,503,452 7 
net, while Annuities totalled £176,538 per annum and Capital 7 


. Redemption Insurances £735,064.—The net new _ business 7 


completed by the Norwich Union Life Assurance Society 7 
amounted to the record figure of over £10,000,000.—The © 
Pearl Assurance Co. announces that the new Ordinary Life 7 
business effected during the year, after deducting of reassur- 7 
ances, amounted to £8,341,969, with yearly Renewal Premiums | 
of £440,699.—In the case of the Phoenix Assurance, the 
Life assurance policies for net sums assured of £3,700,000 © 
were completed in the year, constituting a record for the 
Company. The figure for the previous year was £3,478,033. 
The Prudential Assurance announced that in the Ordinary 
Branch new sums assured written during 1934 exceeded 
£25,000,000. This figure, which constitutes a record for the 
company, includes oversea business, but excludes group 
assurances and sums reassured, while it represents an increase 
in new business sums assured of £2,000,000 over 1933.—The 
National Mutual Life Assurance Society announces the issue 
during the year of 885 new policies for a gross sum assured of 
£908,773 (net £836,873). The corresponding figures for 1933 
were 697 policies for £729,435 gross and £700,935 net. 
A. W. K. 
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EARLY VICTORIAN 
NOVELISTS 


Essays in Revaluation 10s. net 


EDWIN MUIR (Spectator): “... filled with 

penetrating and original criticism.” 
1, Pp. HARTLEY (Sketch): “These studies 
are absorbing; one’s attention is kept 
tinglingly alive through more than 300 pages 
of literary criticism ... Lord David writes 
persuasively as well as brilliantly . . . The 
book abounds in passages—brief, pregnant 
and illuminating.” 

Morning Post: “No finer piece of 
creative criticism has appeared for a long 
time.” 

SYLVIA LYND (News Chronicle): “ Lord 
David Cecil’s account of the Victorian 
novelists is delightfully sensible. It is so 
penetrating and fair, indeed, as often to seem 
to say the final word that ever need be said 
about them.” 

by 


LORD DAVID CECIL 


Author of “The Stricken Deer.” 
10 Orange St. Constable London W.C.2 








“ Boom” in Gilt-edged stocks. This 
means increased death 
duties. State your case 
and suggestions will be 


made by 


The Equitable kits 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 


No shareholders. No Commission. 








WEEKLY EXTRACT FROM 


“A PRACTICAL INVESTMENT SYSTEM ” 


Sth EDITION, 
By W. J. CANTOPHER. Published by Strakers, Ltd., 
Ludgate Hill, E.C.4. Price 5/3 post free. 

“Now the question is, can these immutable economic forces be 
turned to good account by the investor? Not, let him note, can 
he merely avoid losses due to them, but can he take active 
advantage of them so as to make not only a profit. but a 
handsome one. Here lies the core and kernel of the problems we 
have set ourselves to solve.” 
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Good News from Abroad 


(8) The Scriptures in France 


The connexion between the Bible Society and France 
goes back to. 1805, for it was in that year that the 
Society distributed copies of the Scriptures among French 
prisoners-of-war in England and subsidized Continental 
Societies which printed French Testaments for circulation 
in France. The Agency of the British and Foreign 


Bible Society was first established in 1820, when a depot 


was opened in Paris. 


Last year there were circulated in France under the 
auspices of the Bible Society 373,000 copies of Holy 
Writ, of which almost 100,000 were sold by eleven 


colporteurs and one Bible-woman. 


It may not be generally realized that these Scriptures 
are issued in eighty different languages, the chief of which 
are French, German, Italian and Russian. 


It was a famous Frenchman who said, “ England has 


| two books—one which she has made, and one which has 
_ made her: Shakespeare and the Bible.” But we may 
| give the remark a wider application and say that every 
| nation that welcomes the Bible and seeks to follow its 
| teaching is made by it. 


Gifts will be gratefully received and acknowledged by 
the Secretaries, 


_ BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 


146, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 
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the Bank as Executor or Trustee. 


The utmost secrecy is assured. 


NATIONAL 
PROVINCIAL 
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LIMITED 
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A descriptive booklet may be obtained 
from the Manager of the nearest Branch or 


TRUSTEE DEPARTMENT, 1 PRINCES STREET, 
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Motoring 


How very rare is a new thing in motor-cars, a new idea, 
a new application of an old one, a new method of con- 
struction. Year after year novelties and innovations 
are announced and, after the correct amount of what is 
sometimes. in America, called ballyhoo (a corruption of 
that excellent English word hullaballoo ?  Singularly 
apt), they are produced and incorporated, at least for 
a while, in the new cars. Would you say that these were 
the same as new things ? Is it splitting hairs to hold the 
view that they are only new clothes, as it were, and that 
they seldom alter the essential characteristics of the bones 
of the car underneath? And if it is hair-splitting, as it 
may well be in the eyes of the Athenians, what, ex xactly, 
are those really new things that have changed our motor- 
ing in any memorable degree ? 

They are not many, if you count only those that have 
survived the test of time and public taste,.to say nothing 
of finance. Starting from the day when Mercédés 
brought out the first proper gear-box, and all the world 
began to imitate it, how many original inventions have 
gone to the making of the modern car? I should say that 
the prime difference between the average 1905 and the 
average 1935 chassis is the four-wheel brake system. All 
sorts of new things have been tried in those thirty years, 
from overhead valves to superchargers, from freewheels 
and _ pre-selective gear-boxes to down-draught carburet- 
tors and front-wheel drive. Of all those things that make 
for safety or efficiency only the four-wheel brake survives 
in every modern car. Overhead valves were introduced 
with a ‘special allowance of ballyhoo. They were said to 
increase engine-power to such an extent that side-valves 
were doomed. In the last five vears there has been 
practically no increase in the number of overhead valved 
engines, while at least one famous British make, the 
Humber, has gone back to the old type after years of 
success with the new. 

The sleeve-valved engine burst upon us at a lucky 
moment, when the general owner was beginning to tire 
of noise and frequent valve-grinding. For several years 
it rivalled the most expensive of the normal types in 
quietness and reliability. Its chief users in this country 
were Daimler, in France Mors, Voisin and Panhard, in 
Belgium Minerva and, for a short time, in Germany 
Mercédés. Today there is not one sleeve-valved engine 
in regular production in Great Britain (I do not count the 
State cars which are a special order), and elsewhere the 
only survivals are Minerva, Panhard and Voisin. Can 
that be counted as a new thing that mattered ? In Italy 
Ceirano, or it may have been his successor in the Itala 
works, brought out, a few years before the War, an engine 
with rotary valves—obviously of impeccable design. 
How could a rotary valve fail to work with perfect regu- 
larity ? How could the other adaptation of the same 
theory, the Darracq ‘“ barrel-valve,”” be anything but a 
complete solution of all gas-feeding problems. ? The 
life of both systems was painfully short and both cars 
returned to the mushroom valve that was born in Gottlieb 
Daimler’s first automobile some quarter of a century 
before. Another new thing discarded. 

In the beginning, or rather, after 1902 or so, all cars 
had electric ignition, most of them using coil and battery, 
with a highly temperamental arrangement of tremblers 
on the coil that had to be adjusted at frequent intervals, 
a few being fitted with low-tension magnetos which gave 
a spark that was probably far fatter than anything we 
get to-day from the latest types of ignition. Then came 
the high-tension magneto, obviating the use of a make- 
and-break in each cylinder and substituting the ordinary 
sparking plug, and that had a very long innings before 
the next new thing arrived. This was a return to coil- 
and-battery ignition, but of a simpler design, without 
tremblers. Today there are signs that the high-tension 
magneto will become popular once more. The new ignition 


that is so much better than any other that the lack of 
it handicaps the best of cars has not yet been invented. 
We get along pretty well with improved editions of 
systems that have been in use for 30 years. 

The Wilson pre-selective gear-box arrived and was in 
time 


adopted by various British manufacturers in 





Something New 





this country, in alphabetical order, Alvis, Armstroy 
Siddeley, B.S.A., Crossley, Daimler, Lagonda, Lanchesty 
Riley, Talbot and W olseley, ten out of some thirty-eigl 
in all. That was certainly a very new thing, in may 
respects a very clever thing. It abolished, at a Stroke 
all clumsy, noisy and delayed gear-changing and maj, 
it easy for the bad and insensitive driver to mend }j 
ways. Yet you cannot say that it has had any marky 
effect on the general design of cars. In England a’oy 
there are still 28 makers, including those who build thy 
dearest and the cheapest cars, who stick to the norny| 
gear-box. The free-wheel is more generally used, by 
it is hardly a new thing of the sort that revolutioning 
anything else. The box that descends direct from thy 
30-year-old Mercédés is still the box used in the majority 
of cars, with or without the free-wheel. Our lates 
cars, taken as a whole and not indiv idually, have no ney 
principle in the design of engine or transmission. Mos 
things have been vastly improved and many ingenioy 
gadgets have been evolved for the comfort and amusement 
of owners, but the bare car remains essentially th: 
same—except that it has four-wheel brakes. 

There is, none the less, one new thing to be seen today, 
in one car only, and that is the springless suspensio 
of the new 12- -h-p. Citroén. I believe, as a matter of fact, 
that even this is not new in principle, only new in applica. 
tion, but at all events I think I am right in saying that 
no motor-car has ever been fitted with it before. Pro. 
phesying about motor design is far too chancy a busines 
for the cautious observer, but Iwill go so far as to say that 
provided the patent-owners make the necessary con 
cessions, this new thing stands as good a chance as any 
of its rare predecessors of becoming accepted practice, 
It struck me, when I drove the car, as exceptionally 
successful. There are no road-springs, the inequalitie® 
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and shocks of travel being absorbed by a system 
torsion-rods which act rather like the best kind of shock/ 
absorbers. The car drifts along in a way that come/ 
nearer to that over-quoted quality of ‘ floating”? thant” 
anything I have yet known. At moderate speeds you™ 
get the impression that it is just a very well-sprung car” 
So soon as you get beyond forty miles an hour you realize)” 
that this is a new experience. There is a curious feeling 
about the car’s progress, as if it were actually floating) 
although that is a misleading simile. A boat moves af) 
the waves affect it, whereas the bodywork of the Citroéy 
seems to remain steady no matter what agitations ar) 
being endured by its wheels. 

It is claimed for this system that it is superior to the 
normal spring suspension in that the flexibility is con-| 
stant, that of the other being necessarily variable, and 
that. for equal flexibility, the torsion-rod weighs half as_ 
much as the spring and is twice as strong. It is also 
stated that it requires no attention whatever. Needless 
to say, I have had no opportunity of verifying any off 
these claims, but they are made in all seriousness and! 
may, therefore, be so taken. If there is ballyhoo, I have! 
not discovered it. The four wheels are independently 
‘sprung ” and the car is consequently not moved out of/ 
its plane by any but the largest obstacles. The torsion-/ 
rod does what it is supposed to do. 

The engine of the Citroén is an overhead valved unit! 
of normal design, the latest example having a slightly 
Jarger cubic capacity than the original. The drive is on 
the front axles and the gear-lever is brought through the 
dash. Front-wheel drive is old and there is nothing | 
special to be said about this example except, perhaps,” 
that the steering is not thereby rendered as heavy as7 
usual. It gives you the liveliest cornering—the car? 
seems to curve itself as it takes a sharp bend—and the) 
saving of power is very evident. A point that struck me 
forcibly was the comparative quietness of engine and gear 
box. Usually the front-axle position makes for a good | 
deal of noise. There is a surprising amount of body-space 
available and the one-piece saloon 1s really roomy. There} 
is no frame in the ordinary way, the body forming the 
supports for the engine and suspension. It is a lively, § 
well-mannered light car, decidedly interesting at the ® 
price of £250. JOHN PRIOLEAU. 
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The man who doubted if HOWARDS’ ASPIRIN was the Best 


VJtEm .BATEMaA~. 











COUNTRY 
| 1/6 per line | 


Houses and Propetties 
For Sale or To Let 














A. T. UNDERWOOD, 


The most Central Office for 
SURREY & SUSSEX 
PROPERTIES OF ALL TYPES 


Estate Offices, Three Bridges, Sussex 
(Phone: Crawley 328.) 





SEVENOAKS, OXTED & 
REIGATE 


Telephone : Sevenoaks 1147-8 ; Oxted 240 ; Reigate 938.) 
F. D. IBBETT & CO., and MOSELY, CARD & CO.; 


For Properties of every description in 


KENT, SURREY & SUSSEX 





DO NOT BE STRANGLED 


V JELWYN (30 mins. King’s Cross) is the one town 
y where planning has avoided strangulation by 
tibbon development. You can live in a charming 
modern house, 5 minutes from station and from open 
tmspoiled and protected countryside, free of bungaloids 
and all such atrocities. And it is really economical. 
A 5-roomed house, with kitchen and large garden, can 
be rented for £52 a year. Golf and tennis are inexpensive 
and on the spot. Good schools, shops, cinema and 
amateur theatre. Houses to purchase: £550 to £975. 
—A.B.C. Guide from 8. P. Howarp, Estate Office, 
Welwyn Garden City, Herts. 

















MANOR FIELDS 
PUTNEY: HEATH 


FLATS adjoining PUTNEY HEATH 


COMPLETE W'TH EVERY 
MODERN REFINEMENT 


CENTRAL HEATING. 
CONSTANT HOT WATER. | 


amidst charming Woodland Gardens and probably the 
most beautiful development in London. Flats face 
lovely scenery adjoining Putney Heath. Many types 
available and in course of building. 

Call or Write for ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE. 

Builder Owners: JOHN LAING & SON, LTD. 


MANOR FIELDS 


PUTNEY HILL, PUTNEY, S.W.15. 








PASSENGER LIFTS. 
TENN!S COURTS. 
GARAGES, ETC. 


INCLUSIVE RENTALS 


£200 to £350 


PHONE: PUTNEY 2166 



































56 BROMPTON Telephone: 


WHITEMAN & COMPANY 





ROAD, 5.W.3. Kens, 0026-7 
SURREY HANTS 

I o ACCEPTED NEAR ANDOVER. CHARMING OLD HOUSE. 

COST £3,300 £ 975 Cc E 400 years old, amidst absolute seclusion, Oak Beams, 


NEAR BLINDLEY HEATH. AN IMPOSING RESID- 


> open Fireplaces, 4 Beds., 3 Rec., Bath, 2 Garages, Stables 
ENCE, 9 Beds., 3 Rec., 2 Bathrooms, Tower Room, 


Lovely Grounds, including Tennis Lawn, Orchard & 


Stabling, Cottage, Central Heating, Main Water, Wired | Paddock. 
for Electric Light. Pleasure Ground about 3} ACRES. 
AMAZING BARGAIN. 6} ACRES £2,500 FREEHOLD 


WHITEMAN & Co., as above. WHITEMAN & CO., as above. 
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PREPARING FOR THE 
WORK OF THE WORLD 


Parents should read or present to 
their children that successful book, 


ON LEAVING 
SCHOOL 


VISCOUNT 
WAKEFIELD 


1 6™ EDITION. 


3/6 net of all booksellers. 
HODDER & STOUGHTON. 














- PITMAN BOOKS 


A GUIDE TO POETRY 
FOR RECITERS AND TEACHERS 
By R. L. Mécroz. Large Crown 8vo, cloth, 196pp. 


5s. net. 


POLITICAL PARTIES AND POLICIES 
af os Royston Pike. Large Crown 8vo, cloth, 128pp. 
S. - net. 


PARLIAMENT: what it is and How it Works. 
By H. Morrison and Witrrip Assott, M.A. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 72pp. 2s. 6d. net. 


THE ROYAL AIR FORCE 
its Organization, Duties, and Prospects as a Profession 
or a Trade. 

By T. Stanuope Spricc. Demy 8vo, cloth, 130pp. 5s. net. 


PITMAN, PARKER ST., KINGSWAY, W.C.2 
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“The Spectator” Crossword No. 1% 


By ZENo 


[A prize of one guinea will be given to the sender of the fiy 
correct solution of this week's crossword puzzle to be opene 
Envelopes should be marked ** Crossword Puzzle,” and shouj 
be received not later than first post on Tuesday. No envelop, 
will be opened before noon on Tuesday. Solutions should be 
the form appearing below. The name of the winner will ly 
published in our next issue.]} 
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ACROSS 
1. Tho soap-box orator 
generally does this. 
6. What shame oftefi gives riso 
to. 
What wit can’t get from a 
grindstone. 
1. Found among hills. 
14. Comparatively spirited. 
5. The better part of 
show is the exit. 
7. This is where one must go. 
8. Hereon hangs a great deal. 
20. You won't find much in it 
and not only because it’s 
hollow. 
23. It’s a trick without seven’s 


4. The Christmas gifts mos 
men would like to ex. 
change. 


the moon. 
6. Subordinate things. 
. This sovereign would look 
fishy in America. 
. Around many a hearth. 
9, The vowels from 13. 
- Deop exit (anag.). 


10. 


this 


smoke. 


sibilants. 
5B. Often lies in a swift or 


THROAT 


HEN there's a wretched 
tickling in your throat 

that rtmakes you _ feel 
miserable and annoyed, an 
*Allenbury’s’ Pastille will 
ut your throat at ease. 
ade from pure glycerine 
and the juice of ripe black- 
currants, they are delicious 
and effective. Try a tin today. 


contribution. 
. It’s always polite to do this. 
. Dogberry’s famous mala- 
propism. 


7. Will give you a heart-throb. 


. Yours truly. 

. The hirsute part of 13 
appended backward on 
the article is the proper 
state. 


rapid estuary (hidden). 
9. For religious Italians. 
- Such a piece is always what 
its reversed syllables say. 
2. Chance has a lot to do with 
this. That’s 


enough ! 


5. Would be deranged unde 


. Ready to be drawn into® 


: 


. Plant in the midst of many 


obvious 


. Fat chance of getting this. 


27. Head of a famous fiddler.! 


28. Singular, but every second 7 
g ‘ a 


person used this in olden 


Take care of your throat—take 


llenburys 


fii ret PAS TILLES 


From all chemists 
in 2o0z. & 40z. tins. 


8d. & 1/3 








H.R.H. The Prince of Wales recently said:— 

“1 do commend this Institution to the Public for their continued 
assistance, and I would remind them that it is supported by 
voluntary contributions.” 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 


‘“ARETHUSA’”’ TRAINING SHIP 
have recently admitted the 30,000th Child 


THIS IS A SPLENDID RECORD OF GOOD WORK 


Every child who enters the Society’s Homes or the Training Ship 
“Arethusa"™ is fed, clothed, and educated, and trained so that 
he or she becomes not only a useful but good man or woman. 


FUNDS ARE MOST URGENTLY 
NEEDED NOW 


(Annual Expenditure £65,000) 
1,100 children are always being maintained 


164 SHAFTESBURY AVE., LONDON, W.C.2 
President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 











timcs. 
9. Found in 27 across. 


2. What the inhabitants of a 
London suburb ought to 
be able to do. 

. You tread on the last part, 
although the whole thing 
caves in. 

. Always won at a football 
match. 


DOWN 
. Certainly better eaten with 
such a remnant out. 
. Often seen around capitals. 
3. Used for the clues in this 
puzzle. 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD No. 118 


SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 
The winner of The Spectator Crossword No. 118 
R. E. Sargent, 69 Red Down Road, Coulsdon, Surrey. 








THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office, Temporary Address: Norway House, Cockspur Street, 
London, S.W. 1. 
Paid up Capital ... eae ce £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve sige ee sag oe aie £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 
T.etters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. A 
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Deposits for fixed periods received. © 
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Rates for “Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 


line charged a as a line. 
6 insertions ; 5% for 18 ; 












PERSONAL 


740 for 26; 
99 Gower Street, London, rc: 


and 10% for 52. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





MPLE APPROVAL ALWAYS ACCOMPANIES a 
A smoker of TOM LONG tobacco. 





YLOTHING and BOOTS most urgently needed for 
( Women, Children, and particularly for men, Our 
oor people in East London slums suffer greatly, Parcels, 
enclosing name and addre 88, gratefully acknowledged by 
the Rev. PERcy INESON, Superintendent, EAST END 
MISSION, Central Hall, 3 Bromley Street, Commercial 
Road, Stepney, E. 1. 





NOMRADESHIP—for introductions to people of 
. intelligence and wide interests, write enclosing 
stamp.—THE SECRETARY, 19 Pembridge Crescent, W 11. 





NFE a COMPLEX ?—Write for Free Book 
“Pecan... and I will.’’—BritisH INsriruTE OF 
PRACTIC Ab PsyYCHoLoGy, LTp., 1 (BR) Ludgate Hill, E.C.4 


Y colleague called for a fee of 21s. at a Store and 
Ws inspected a writing table for which £7 10s. had 
been offered. He guaranteed £500 at least and paid 
e700. A Col. writes: ‘* I have read the advertise ments 
0 of your former chief in many parts of the World.”’ Later, 

‘Will you both meet me at — Stores to see about 
goods eating their heads off.” After, ‘* Dear Sir, am 
obliged for your cheque, am deeply sensible of a firm tak- 
ing such trouble and paying double that agreed.” 
Shortly motor touring, Eastern and Southern counties. 
Ipswich, Cromer, Eastbourne, Diss, Sudbury, Kings 
Lynn, Tonbridge, Dorchester, visiting with Mr. Hurcomb 
depositories, banks, re sidences, making cash offers for 
jewels and silver, advising and valuing china, pictures, 
furniture, &c. Fee 21s. Jewellery safe Registered post. 

«. Farrow, Carlton House, 11d Regent Street, S.W. 1. 

WHI. 7261 








EADERS interested in international affairs and in 
I the promotion of international friendship are 
nvited to write to APA (All Peoples’ Association), 
% Arlington St.,8.W.1 for particulars of that organization. 





MEDICAL 





+ ALLSTONES Permanently Removed Without Opera- 
x©6tion. Guaranteed. Free Booklet.—T. 8S. HEATON, 
vo Grosvenc: Place, S.W.1. (Sloane 3697.) 





WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 





] EDUCED Income and Dividends.—The Alexandra 

Hospital for Children with Hip Disease, established 
in Bloomsbury in 1867, appeals for £1,000 annually to 
replace losses.—Any help to SECRETARY, London Offices, 
107 Southampton Row, W.C, 1, gratetully acknowledged. 





{I1TTING at home in comfort, one’s thoughts turn to 


b the gentle poor. 
THE DISTRESSED GENTLEFOLKS AID 
ASSOCIATION 
appeals earnestly for LEGACIES, 
SUBSCRIPTIONS for support of 
gentlemen, 
Amount 
Sin SELWYN FREMANTLE, 
J. HERBERT TWAMLEY, J.P., 
(. M. FINN, Secretary 
75 BROOK GREEN 


DONATIONS and 
360 ladies and 


required every week, £250. 
C.S.L., C.LE., Chairman, 
Hon. Treasurer. 


LONDON, W.6. 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT 


AND WANTED 





I: DINBURGH COLLEGE OF ART. 


age | 


ANDREW GR ANI T § SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Four Open Scholarships of the annual value of £80 
each tenable for three to five years at the above College 
will be awarded in May, 1935. Candidates must be 
under the age of 19 on ‘October Ist, 1935, and must 
produce evidence of exceptional artistic ability. The 
College has departments of Architecture, Design, 
Painting and Sculpture. Scholarships of £120 to £450 
n value are open to advanced students for post-Diploma 
work and travel abroad. 

Application forms and further particulars may be 

obtained from the REGISTRAR, College of Art, Lauriston 
Place, Edinburgh 3. The last day for receiving applica- 
tions is January 31st, 1935. 








{ALISBURY DIOCESAN TRAINING COLLEGE 
>) tor Schoolmistresses offers in 1935-36 facilities 
Students for Senior or Junior-to-Senior 
training; Students must be untrained Certificated 
teachers or Graduates. Fee £50. 

Also recognized Third Year Music Course, Fee £45. En- 
quiries should be addressed as early as possible .o the 
PRINCIPAL, Training College, Salisbury 


to One-year 








ARROGATE COLLEGE, YORKSHIRE.—Eight 

Entrance Scholarships, ranging in value from £90 

to £30, are available to the School in May and September, 

1935. Latest date for returning Entry Forms, February 

l1th.—Full particulars may be obtained from the 
HEADMISTRESS’S SECRETARY 





AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Public School on 

individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing fields, 

park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming. Girls are 

prepared for usual examinations and tor the University 

entrance, or may specialize in Languages, Art, Music, 
Domestic Science. Fees, £120-180 p.a. 





Cruise to 


JAVA 


MALAYA, BALI, MAURITIUS, 

SOUTH AFRICA, CEYLON, 

TUNIS, ARABIA, CAIRO, ete. 

There is still time to book your passage 

in the world’s _ delightful cruising 
liner 


ARANDORA 
STAR 


Fitted with latest improvements, 


ensuring 


utmost steadiness at sea. 


FROM SOUTHAMPTON 
JANUARY 26th — APRIL 
21,450 miles 


cruising. 


11th 


of enchanting 
: : 
New scenes—new friends. 


INCLUSIVE FARE 


FROM 145 GNS. 


And on 
APRIL 17th 
delightful cruise to 
MOROCCO, SICILY, 
DALMATIAN COAST, 
VEN E, MALTA, 
ALGERIA, GIBRALTAR, 
24 DAYS FROM 44 GNS. 

















Headings displayed in CAPITALS occ upying the equivalent io a 
Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 
Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR Office, 
1, with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 


9710 
24% for 





DUAL SCHOOLS 


CKWORTH SCHOOL 
P (Founded by the Society of Friends in 1779) 





Recognized by the Board of Educ ation as an efficient 
Secondary School. 

Provides a sound secondary school education for boys 
and girls from 9 to 18 years of age up to School Certificate 
and Higher School Certificate standards. 

Special attention is given to the training of character 
and to the cultivation of a right sense of social and 
international justice. 

Situated in its own estate of 350 acres, the School is 
completely equipped with Chemistry, Physies and 
Biology Laboratories, Gymnasiam, Swimming Bath, 
Common Rooms, Library, Handicraft Workshops, Art 
School, Spacious Playing Fields, Home Farm and Garden. 

For Prospectus and full particulars apply : 


The Bursar, Ackworth School, nr. Pontefract, Yorks. 








FOREIGN SCHOOLS 


A LP JN COLL EGE 

Arveyes-Villars, Switzerland. 4,100 feet. 

Boys 12-19, Junior Branch 8-11. Individual educa- 
tion by eight English and Swiss graduates. Limited to 
40 boys. Modern Languages, Character, Health, Sports. 
Head-Master, J. M. 38. BARNARD, M.A. (Cantab.). 





va 





COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 





TRAINING COLLEGES 
Cc K COLLEGE 


B IRK BE 
(University of London). 

Principal: GEORGE SENTER, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.1C. 
Complete Evening Courses for the Degrees of the Uni ver- 
sity of London in the Faculties of Arts, Science and Laws. 
Courses in Classical French, English, German and Italian 
LITERATURE and LANGUAGE, Open to Non- 
University Students. Studentships to the value of over 
£300 are awarded annually to students of the College. 
Calendar 1s., by post 1s. 4d. Prospectus free.—For full 
particulars apply to the SECRETARY, Birkbeck College, 
Fetter Lane, E.C. 4. 





AVIES’S, 5 & 7 Sussex Place, W.C. Padd. 3351/2, 
luspector of Taxes and 3rd Class Officer 
in the Ministry of Labour, 1934, 
Ist ne = three other successtul candidates. 
XT TERM BEGINS W EDNE ESD AS 
JANUARY 9TH, 193% 





AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 





UTHORS are invited to forward MSS. all kinds for 
£ publication. (Fiction specially required.) £50 cash 
for poems, £5 5s, monthly for short story. Particular< 
free.—STOCKWELL, Lrp., 29 Ludgate Hill, London. 





ITERARY Typewtg., Trans., &c., promptly executed, 
AMSS. Is. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. per 1,000.- 
MissN. MACFARLANE (C),44Elderton Rd., Westeliff-on-Sea, 





inclusive. 
Maps, Ship 
quest . 


BLUE STAR 


Passenger Office: 3 Lower Regent St., London, 

W. 1. Head Office: 40 St. Mary Axe, Lon don, 
Re 3. Birmingham, Manchester, 
Seace. Paris and all Principal 


Agents. 
ae 


Tilustrated we Plans on 


Liverpool, 
Bradford, 


C.F.H.9 











BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





OOTHAM SCHOOL, YORK.—Boarding School for 
Boys, under management of the Society of Friends. 
Entrance Scholarships examinations in’ March.— 
Applications should be made before February 21st to 
the HEADMASTER. 





ERCHISTON CASTLE SCHOOL.—An_ Examina- 

tion will be held on June 6th and 7th, 1935, to 

elect to Eight Scholarships—Four of £60, Four of £40 

per annum.—Full particulars on application to the 

HEAD-MAsTEr. Merchiston Castle School, Colinton, 
Midlothian. 





AKE WRITING PAY.—Premier School pupils are 
\ earning thousands of pounds. FREE LESSON 
and COPYRIGHT SUBJECT CHART from the 
RECORDER, PREMIER SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 





16 Brunswick Square, W.C. 1 
Ss. TYPED. 1s. per 1,000 words. Carbons 2d. 
M Expert work. DUPLICATING a_ speciality 
moderate charges.—Miss HARPER, 4 Taviton Street 
London, W.C. 1 








ONG WRITERS.—The Melody King invites MSS 
Ss for Musical Setting —CARRINGTON Briccs, Leven 
Yorks. 

TRITE FOR PROFIT.—Make a second income in 
W spare time. Send for free booklet REGENT 
INSTITUTE (Dept. 85D), Palace Gate, W.8 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 





{OLD, JEWELS, DIAMONDS Urgently Required.— 

W 6©Highest Prices in London for OLD GOLD, OLD 
JEWELLERY, Emeralds, Pearls, Sovereigns, Bracelets, 
Necklaces, Coins, Gold Dental Plates, Antique Silver, 
Sheftield Plate, &c. Large or small quantities. Cash 
or offer at once. —BENTLEY & CO., 65 New Bond Street 
(facing Brook Street), London, W.1, Mayfair 0651. 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 


line charged as a line. 
6 inseriions ; 5% for 13; 
99 Gower Street, London, 


52. 


%o Jor 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a 
Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 
74% for 26; and 10 
iC. 


24% for 


Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR Office, 
1, with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 





FOR THE TABLE, &c. 





NV ACKIE’S EDINBURGH SHORTBREAD 
iVI is the perfect gift for friends at home or abroad, 
In tins 4d., 4s. 4d., 6s. 6d., 8s. 6d., 10s. 6d. 
Ty inland post, 2s. 10d., 5s. 1d., 7s. 3d., 9s. 3d., 11s. 6d. 
Complete price list on request. : 

W. MACKIE & SONS, LTD. 
108 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. 


2s. 


J. 





] OB ROY OATMEAL is made from selected Scottish 

Oats only and makes delicious porridge. 34 Ib. 
Js. 6d., 7 Ib. 2s. 6d., 10 Ib. 3s. 6d., post paid: Special 
quotations for larger quantities.—RoBT. WALLS «& 
Sons, Oatmeal Millers, Stirling. 





CINEMAS 


CINEMA 


2981. 


CADE 


Oxford Street. 





M Y 
Ger. 

Charming Czechoslovakian Idyll. 

“REKA” (YOUNG LOVE) (U.) 





anc 

“PUSS IN BOOTS ” (U.) 
Children under 14 half price Matinees. 
Children’s Performance ‘* Puss in 
Saturday, 11 o'clock. 6d. and Is, 
ORE RY MAN (opp. Hampstead Tube Stn. HAM 2285) 

RLISS IN DISRAELL’’ (U) & “THE CAVALCADE OF 
(U). 


Special Boots,” 


can Moss” 








MISCELLANEOUS 





ONEGAL Handwoven 
&e., 
request. 


Tweed, 
always in stock. 
MANAGER, Lissadell, 


Handknit Stockings, 
Tweed patterns free on 
Sligo, Irish Free State. 





EGYPT, INDIA 
AND CEYLON 


ELLERMAN'S CITY & HALL LINES 
CABIN CLASS STEAMERS 


£37 BOMBAY 
£42 CALCUTTA 


or full particulars apply to: 
LONDON :— 
104-6 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 3. 
Telephone: AVENUE 9340. 
Tel.: Cent. 3840 
Tel.: Cent. 9222 


Liverpocl: Tower Building. 
Glasgow: 75 Bothwell St. 




















AVE you anything to sell ? 
thing to sell, 


Readers having any- 
or professional services to offer are 


invited to bring their announcements to the notice of the 
many thousands of readers of The Spectator. 
Classified Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per 
insertion, 
99 Gower Street, 
Tuesday of each week. 
tions, 


Prepaid 


and should reach WVhe Spectator Offices, 
London, W.C.1, with remittance by 
Discounts :—2}°% for 6 inser- 


5% for 13, 74% for 26 and 10% for 52. 





HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 





| ELGRAVE CLUB, Ltd., 2 
bed and breakfast, 30s.—Particu 
96 Belgrave Road, 8.W. 1.—Victoria 3347. 


gns. weekly, partial board; 
rs, SECRETARY, 





ba ate SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 

BATHS HOTEL.—175 rooms all with h. & c. water, 
suites. 24 new rooms with sadiators. A.A. R.AC, 
Id. Guide from J, 'T. CULLEY, Manager. 





NDINBURGH. 
“4Crescent. ‘Tgms.: ** 


THE ALISON HOTEL. ille 
Melcrest,’’ Edinburgh, rer 1 295, 





Wayfarers House, 13 Regent Terrace, 
Furnished flats or single rooms from 
Apply 


"hee hg URGH. 
: 278.881. 
30x. Seok “En pension or meals as required. 


Miss WNP RIDE WRENC.1, 


ARKS’ SPUR.’ High Salvington, Worthing 
_AHomely guest house on Downs. overlooking Worthing. 
Extensive views.——MIss—s HALe. Tel. ; Swandean 112. 











SMEDLEY’S.—Gt. Britain’s Greatest 
For Health, Rest or Pleasure. 270 bed- 
Inclusive terms from 13s. per 
Two Resident Physicians, 


ATLOCK., 
\ Hydro. 
rooms, grounds 10 acres, 
day. Illus. Prospectus free. 





EFRESH YOURSELVES in’ English Country, 
‘Ask for Descriptive List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS and 
{OTELS managed by the 

PEOPLE'S REFRE meee 3 NT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 
LTD. 

ST, GEORGE'S Hose, 193 REGENT 


Los LTD., 


STREET, 
URREY, 


H. A., 
Wi. 





a, | TRUST INNS for excellent country 
os quarters, situated in the loveliest parts of Surre y. 

Apply for List ‘* S.,’’ stating requirements, to “ SURREY 
Trust,’’ Prudential Buildings, Epsom Road, Guildford, 











RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 





HE TRAVEL MANAGER will be pleased to send , 

to readers desiring them the names of hotels or | 
private hotels—in any part of Great Britain and Ireland 
from THE SPECTATOR’S Recommended List. In order to 
give wider publicity to their establishments, the following 
have subscribed towards the cost of publication of this 
feature and we hope when possible readers will patronize 
them. Personal recommendation of hotels is always 
welcomed by the Travel Manager. 





BANGOR (N. Wales).—CASTLE. 
BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM. 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GKANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH.—BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN. 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER and SPA. 
BRIGHTON.—BLENHEIM. 

—ROYAL CRESCENT. 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean).—TUDOR CLOSE, 
BRODICK (Arran).— DOUGLAS HOTEL. 
BUTTERMERE.— VICTORIA GOLF HOTEL. 
CAMBRIDGE.— UNIVE “lel ARMS. 
CANTERBURY.—COUNTY. 

CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales). 
CASTLEROCK (Co. Londonderry).—GOLF, 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCHROCHAN, 
CONISTON LAKE.—WATERHEAD. 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).—CRAWFORD. 
CRIEFF.—DRUMMOND ARMs. 
CRIEFF (Perths).—STRATHEARN HYDRO. 
DROITWICH SPA.—THE WORCESTERSHIRE 

BRINE BATHS HOTEL, 
EASTBOURNE.—CAVEN DISH. 

—PARK GATES. 

EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall).—FALMOUTH. 
GLASGOW.—MORE’S HOTEL, India Street. 
GOODWICK (Pem.).—FISHGUARD BAY. 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants.).—FOX & PELICAN, 
GULLANE.— MARINE. 


BRYN-TYRCH, 


HASTINGS.— 
HUNSTANTON. 


KENMORE (Perths). 
KINLOCH-RANNOCH.—(Perths). LOCH RANNOCH 
LANARK.- 
LEAMINGTON SPA. 


LLANBERIS (Snowdon). 
LOCH AWE (Argyllshire) —LOCH AWE. 


QUEEN’S. 

—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 
LINKS. 

TAYMOUTH CASTLE, 


—CLYDESDALE HOTEL. 
-ALKERTON HOUSE. 

—REGENT. 

-ROYAL VICTORIA, 











OE _ 


eS 


Regular Sailings 


FARES from £109 


TRANSPACIFIC ...Regular sailings 
between San _ Francisco, Seattle 
or Victoria, B.C., and Japan, China, 
the Philippines. Low through 
Fares, including the Atlantic 
Voyage, Rail across U.S.A. or 
Canada and the Pacific Voyage. 


FROM £58. 


For full particulars apply to: 


DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINES 
And AMERICAN MAIL LINE 


General Agents: T. L. DUFF & CO., 
22 Billiter St., London, E.C.3. Tel.: MON. 0221, 
or 24 George Square, Glasgow. Tel.: CEN. 2827, 
or LOCAL TOURIST AGENTS. 


» LONDON.—DE VERE ote. we 
—THACKERAY, Russell St., 
—CLIFTON, Welbeck St., W. 1. 
—UNI' ' E D SE RVICES, 98, 102 2 Cromwell 

Rd., S.W. 

MALVERN.—F OLEY ARMS. 

MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO. 

MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S. 

MONMOUTH.—-BEAUFORT ARMS 

MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—M ANOR HOUSE, 

NAIRN (Nairnshire)—ROYAL MARINE, 

OBAN.—GREAT WESTERN. 

—STATION HOTEL, 

PAR (Cornwall).—ST. AUSTELL BAY. 

PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 

PITLOCHRY.—ATHOL PALACE. 

PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—ROYAL. 

PORT ST. MARY (I.0.M.).—PERWICK BAY. 

RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY. 

ROWARDENNAN (Loch Lomond).— 

ROWARDENNAN. 

ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 

IVES (Cornwall)—TREGENNA CASTLE, 

ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHI. 

ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 

SELBY (Yorks).—LONDESBOROUGH ARMS, 

SEVENOAKS.—ROYAL CROWN. 

SHREWSBURY (nr.).—HAWKSTONE PK., Weston 

SIDMOUTH.—BELMONT. 

SKYE (Scotland).—FLODIGARRY. 

SOUTHPORT.—PRINCE OF WALES. 

SOUTHWOLD (Suffolk).—GRAND. 

STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shirc).—BEN WYVIS 

STROUD (unr.), Rodborough Common.—BEAR INN, 

TAMWORTH (Stafis.).—CASTLE. 

TEIGNMOUTH (nr. Bishopsteignton).—HUNTLY., 

TINTERN.—BEAUFORT ARMS HOTEL. 

TORQUAY. oe COURT PRIVATE, 
—ROSETOR. 

—ROSLIN HALL. 


WARWICK.—LORD LEYCESTER. 


W.C.1 


ST. 
ST. 
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